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How Smart Are You?. 


SMART ENOUGH to know what you don’t know—and do 


something about itP 


SMART ENOUGH to believe in no miracles except what 


common sense plus determined hard work can accomplish? 


SMART ENOUGH to spot the best man for the help you 
need P 


EDITORS pay big money—for what? For stories written easily, 
by inexperienced writers? Hardly. They pay big money for what is 
worth big money—freshness, originality, and developed skill. If you 
are alive at all, and writing, you have the possibilities of such original- 
ity, but are you developing those possibilities? We can work no magic, 
but when a writer can see that he needs help, we can give him in mini- 
mum time the professional background that he must have before he 
can find himself or his markets. 


SALES? Of course, if your work is good enough. If not, it's our 
business to find out why and help you work out something editors want. 
The work of writers we have helped is today appearing in every maga- 
zine of importance in America. On this page in recent months we have 
reported important sales to such magazines as Ladies Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post, Redbook, etc., by students and manuscript 
clients who have only recently had Uzzell training or criticism. 


INVITATION: For full information about how we work with 


writers send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services.” All letters of 
inquiry answered personally and promptly. Our fees: For a manu- 
script not exceeding 5,000 words, $6 for an editorial appraisal, $12 for 
a full collaborative criticism, including re-plotting, if necessary. For 
additional words, $1 per thousand. Fee for our course in Fundamen- 
tals of Fiction (plotting): $60. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL ° CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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$1000 To Teen-Age Writers 


Sir: 
Prizes of $1000 will again be awarded teen-age 
fiction writers in Seventeen Magazine’s sixth 


annual short story contest. There will be five’ 


prizes: a first prize of $500, a second prize of 
$200 and three $100 third prizes. The deadline 
for entries is December 15, 1951. The rules: 

(1) Only original manuscripts considered. 

(2) Length must be between 2,000 and 3,500 

words. 

(3) Author must be between 13 and 19 years 
of age (as of December 15, 1951) and 
must submit with his entry a notarized 
statement to this effect. 

Contestants may submit as many manu- 
scripts as they wish. 

(5) Stories will be judged by the editors of 
Seventeen on the basis of suitability for 
publication in the magazine, as well as 
for over-all literary merit. 

Manuscripts not winning prizes will auto- 
matically be considered for publication in 
Seventeen’s monthly “It’s All Yours” De- 
partment at the usual rates. 

The winning stories will be announced in the 
April, 1952, issue of Seventeen and published in 
the May “It’s All Yours” issue. Address mss. to 

Short Story Contest, 
Seventeen Magazine, 
488 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


There Sure Is! 
Sir: 

I’m very flattered, finding myself a statistic! 
According to Murray Teigh Bloom’s October 
W. D. estimate (that only 10 to 12 free lancers in 
the article field make between $8,000 and 
$17,000) I’m a top-bracket free lancer. Last year 
I fell midway within this group. 

While I’m flattered, I also take issue with 
Bloom and his “guessperts.” I’m sure he’ll find, 
on closer analysis, that a great many more free 
lance article writers are in this and even higher 
brackets, Incidentally, there’s a great difference 
between what a free lancer “makes” and what he 
“nets.” The “guessperts” didn’t seem to bother 
about this point. 

Name Withheld By Request, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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First-Class Woman’s Mag 
Sir: 

We use articles, both serious and humorous, 
from 1200 to 2000 words; also filler articles, 
one column up. We buy fiction of the human- 
interest type, serious and humorous, from 2500 
to 5000 words. Betty Finnin is fiction editor of 
the magazine. Payment is on acceptance, at no 
set rate, and we do not buy verse or photos. 

Masev Hitt Sovvaine, Editor, 
Woman’s Day, 

19 West 44th St., 

New York 18, N. Y. 


New Humor Market 
Sir: 

The debut of Here!, a new humor magazine 
designed for the mass market, was announced 
recently by Mrs. Alice Thompson, publisher of 
the Magazine Division of Triangle Publications. 
Priced at 25c, Here! went on sale Friday, October 
19. Designed and edited by Del Poore, long a 
humor and art editor for Triangle, it will main- 
tain editorial offices at 400 North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Here! will replace Gags, which terminated 
publication with last month’s issue, but it is more 
than a successor to Gags. According to Poore, 
“Here! is a new magazine with an entirely new 
format and approach. Its contents will cover the 
broadest possible range of humor, and in addition 
to cartoons, it will run photographs, light fiction, 
humorous articles and picture features—charac- 
teristically American humor in the tradition of 
Judge and the old Life.” Here! will be printed 
on quality stock and will make use of many 
2-color pages, including covers and _ inside 
spreads. 

Poore is in the market for a variety of free 
lance material. Price for cartoons is $20 apiece. 
Payment for other features will vary with length, 
which can be from 50 to 2500 words. All material 
must be light and humorous. Manuscripts and 
pictures submitted should be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes and mailed to 
editorial offices in Philadelphia. 

Tess Wiiuiams, Press Editor, 
Triangle Publications, Inc., 
488 Madison Avenue, 

New York 22, N. Y. 


t Publishing Co. Monthly, 
e, Cincinnati, O., U.S.A 








































































































W. D. Confidential 
Sir: 

I just finished reading “What's in a Profile?” in 
the September issuc, page 16. I don’t know who 
A. M. M. is, but the odds aré stacked very heavily 
against him when he venturés thé opinion that the 
New Yorker might lose the case. What A. M. M. 
is writing about and apparently doesn’t under- 
stand is a rather new development in the law 
known as “Unfair Competition.” 

It amazes me, but 99% plus of the persons 
I have talked to believe that if printed material 
is not copyrighted, or if the copyright has expired, 
they are at liberty to copy it with impunity and 
immunity! Most writers do not realize that such 
tonduct constitutes unfair competition and may 
subject them to an injunction and damages. 


Noe C, STEVENSON, 

District Attorney, 

Sutter County, 

554 Second Street, 

Yuba City, California. 
P. S. Not in my official capacity of D. A., but is 
Louise Dreifus still connected with W. D.? 


e In answer to your postscript, Louise is now 
one of the editors of 7'rue Experience. 

On the other matter, the case of Crown Pub- 
lishers vs. David McKay just decided by Mr. 
Justice Hect tends to bear out the position of 
Writer’s Dicest that the New Yorker could not 
successfully prevent use by other publications of 
the word “Profile” as a head for biographies. 

David McKay, book publishers, used the title 
Baseball Confidential. Crown Publishers sought 
an injunction to prevent the use of this title 
because they had an invested good will in the 
word “Confidential” due to publication of books 
titled New York Confidential, Chicago Confiden- 
tial and Washington Confidential. The authors 
of these books had also written and published 
elsewhere the following titles: Virginia Hill 
Confidential, Underworld Confidential, and Jack 
Lait Confidential: The court denied the request 
for an injunction and said, in part: 


We are dealing here with books and not 
with the ordinary product in trade. In the 
first place, people who buy books do so as 
much from knowledge of the authors as 
from the title and subject matter of the book. 
It is much the same as the motivating force 
in going to a play or motion picture because 
of the actors who are featured. Secondly, 
the jackets of the respective books are so 
dissimilar as not to confuse the public. 


As for the point raised by plaintiffs, that 
of a property right in good will, the argu- 
ments set forth above on the acquisition of 
secondary meaning are equally applicable. 
In the absence of a trademark or secondary 
meaning, insufficient evidence has been 
shown to justify the granting of a temporary 


injunction.—Ed. of 


For Our Thin Pennies— 

Sir: 

In “Writing for the Western Love Pulps,” Miss 
Hall has written a fine and concise article. Par. 
ticulatly, I agree that the love pulps and Western 
love pulps ate unexcelled stepping stones to the 
slicks. Hardly a week passes without my picking 
up some slick or semi-slick magazine and reading 
a story written by one of our “pulp” writers, 

This fact is of particular significance now that 
we are handling off-trail stories, dropping many 
of the old taboos and formats peculiar to the 
field—despite Miss Hall’s cautious expression of 
doubt. “But my guess,” she writes, “is that they 
want them different only as long as they remain 
much the same—that’s the old pulp double-talk.” 
Speaking of the field in general, I take exception 
to that statement. The main difference now be- 
tween the slicks and the pulps is the rate of pay, 

We do stick to plots which mainly concern 
love. After all, our readers are buying love mag. 
azines by preference and we give them what they 
want. But the backgrounds may be varied and 
the treatment wide. It is true that the story must 
keep moving—the slicks have us there! But we 
do keep up with the changing times and that 
fact in itself should refute the charge, “old pulp 
double-talk.” 

For our thin pennies we welcome good writing. 
Mariz ANTOINETTE Park, 
Columbia Publications, Inc., 

241 Church Street, 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Give Us Real People 
Sit: 

We enjoyed Ennen Reaves Hall’s analysis of 
the Western love pulp story, but it is our feeling 
that the Western love pulp—and all pulp stories 
—should be considered in a wider range. Over- 
specialization seems to us to have been the curse 
of the woodpulp, and it has long been our policy 
in Ranch Romances to exterid the limits of the 
so-called Western love pulp to any Western story 
that makes good reading. Almost our only limi- 
tation is that the story shall contain a girl char- 
acter who plays an important part in the plot, 
and we’ve been known to forget that when the 
story interested us. We’ve now extended this 
policy to Thrilling Ranch Stories and, in terms 
suitable to other ficlds, to all our magazines. 

To would-be writers of the Western love story, 
we say only this: write us the kind of story in 
which we care what happens to the characters. 
Let the reader identify himself with your lead 
character, and we won’t fuss about whether he is 
a man or a girl, whether your main problem & 
adventure of emotion or a combination of the 


two, or in what period your story is laid. Readers] 


like to read about people. Give us real ones. 
Fanny ELLswortn, 
Thrilling Fiction Group, 
Ten East Fortieth Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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LAST CHANCE 


$1,250 MORE! 
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Through my Annual Contest you can earn the 
leading agency sponsorship you need te compete 
with experienced professional writers. The same 
help that brought new writers into the markets 
listed above is available to you — FREE — if 
you win one of the 10 monthly prizes in my 
Annual Contest. 


During November, last menth of my contest, | will 
select 10 new writers whose manuscripts indicate 
the most promising commercial possibilities and 
will give them my help as indicated below, en- 
tirely FREE, except for my regular agency com- 
mission on sales, 





CONTEST HELP 


pe at present entitied 
*Prizes computed af 
agi 











The Annual Contest is open to writers who are willing to 
work under professional direction, To enter, submit at least 
ction of non-fiction for agency service at 
my reguiar criticism rates, which are 1,000 to 3 words, 
$3; 3,000 to to 5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $! a 
thousand; 50c per thousand words thereafter. Minimum fee, 
8. For ‘these fees you receive detailed analysis, suggested 


A. oi ERS Tt 


545 Fifth Avenue, 





| HAVE SOLD MY AUTHORS TO 


Deubleday, Harper's, Simon & Schuster, Putman, 
cott, Farrar, Barnes, Dutton, Dodd-Mead, Nortoa 


la- 


& Wagnaiis, Duell, Merrow, 
Greenberg, Gold Medel, 


DEMAND PROOF OF SALES 
An agent whe selis a book is happy te announce the sale. 
i i Reve teld you about my book sales month 
ears, Suestion anyone who claims sales but can‘? be 
aad ic. On the basis of my sales and experience | charge 
a nominal fee of $5 fer initial eppraisal and comment en 
your book, fiction or non-fiction. You may send your 


book on this basis as a Contest Entry. 


tice-Hall, Vanguerd, Funk 
Messner, Macrae-Smith, 
others. 


Ten More Prizes Worth $1,250 Each Month 


Ist Prize: My help on 500,000 words submitted within | year (value) ...... $ 500 
DOES THIS! 2nd Prize: My help on 250,000 words submitted within 6 months (value) ...... 250 
= oe rd per on 125000 wads ameniined vine ? monte voles anes = 

4th Prize: elp on werds submitted within 3 months (value) ...... 
u ns ge oF ep s book ae Sth Prize: My help on 125,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ...... 125 
$1,000 oo ov @ te Pots ba 6th Prize: My help on 50,000 words submitted within 3 months (value) ...... 50 
one md es: = a bd thee 7th & Sth: My help on 25,000 words (2 prizes, each worth $25.60) ........... 50 
nl asap Ban Ape te wed %h & lOth: My help on 12,500 words (2 prizes, each worth $12.50) ........... 25 
ner at $1250 for 5000 words. *Total value of prizes each month ................ce cece eens $1250 


he basis of average length manuscripts of 5,000 words each. 
icate CONTEST ENTRY on your submission. 


revision and experienced marketing of salable manuscripts. 
My sales commission is 10%. And remember—tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts, as my selling 
authors did. We may develop a close LITERARY RELATION. 
SHIP based on my selection of your true markets. Your 
contest entry will introduce you to the professional guidance 
that has helped so many others. 


iterary Agent 


New York 17. New York 








































Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Also Originator of the two 
suecessful “Plans”: 
PortRY WRITING PLAN 
NoveL WRritING PLAN 
Particulars on Request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
4 yg spelling, punctuation and 


Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 


480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 


YOU NEED HELP 


YOU NEED COMPETENT HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has sold hundreds of mss 
to all kinds of markets including the top slicks. 
She has taught hundreds of writers at Town 
Hall, Brooklyn College, and in her own classes. 


YOU NEED RESPONSIBLE HELP 


PAULINE BLOOM has been a member of the 
Author’s Guild Council and Chairman of the 
Pulp Writers’ Section of the Authors’ League of 
America. PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
is approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


YOU NEED STEP-BY-STEP HELP 


In this course you master one technical point 
at a time, and use it immediately in the actual 
creation of a story. PAULINE BLOOM criti- 
cizes your work not after the story is all written 
with the mistakes crystalized in your mind and 
cemented into the structure of your story, but 
STEP-BY-STEP, as the story is planned and 
written. You correct your mistakes as you go 
along and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT 
THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 

THIS IS A BRAND NEW COURSE 
PREPARED NOW, BASED ON MARKETS 
AND CIRCUMSTANCES 
WHICH EXIST TODAY 


Write for Details 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP 
Gor Writers 


Criticism Service 
Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 








767 Eastern Parkway 











How To Kill The 25-Cent Book Business 
Sir: 

Having had my first novel published last 
month by Avon (The Woman Aroused), I was 
interested in your October article on the trend 
toward publishing original books in 25c paper 
editions, But you failed to stress a few facts, 

First, the influence 25c books are having on 
our culture—thousands of people who never read 
a book before are now reading paper-back books, 
Granted, many of the books are far from litera- 
ture, but they ere books—in some cases by Stein- 
beck, Caldwell, and other good writers. The two- 
bit book has taken culture away from the snobs 
and given the writer a tremendous new audience, 

I believe 25c originals will put the hard-cover 
books out of business because in these days of 
soaring living costs few people have $3 to spend 
on a book. Furthermore, most of our modern 
novels are decadent trash—how many twisted 
and perverted childhoods under the magnolia 
trees can one read about? Sure, most of the 
paper books stress sex, but on the whole they 
are healthier and more normal! than a great deal 
of what passes for literature these days. 

You say some writers are against selling to 
25c originals because of the “reduced chance for 
critical notice and reviews.” Only a small per- 
centage of papers and magazines carry reviews, 
and many of these are syndicated. Also, whether 
or not your book is reviewed often depends on 
the amount of advertising your publisher gives 
the paper in question. Writers who are against 
25c originals suffer from sick egos. They are im- 
pressed by hard-cover books, think one of these 
can bring them fame. I have in mind an 
author whose first novel, published a dozen years 
ago, received fine reviews and sold all of 1,200 
copies. Reissued last year in a 25c edition, it 
sold nearly 100,000 copies. Yet it’s the hard- 
cover edition that rests on his shelves, and he 
treats the paper-back edition like a stepchild. 

At the moment, two things can kill the paper- 
back books—a price rise (some of them are 
slowly inching their way up to the $1 price) 
and downright bad taste and cheating. A good 
many of the paper-covered books go overboard 
with sexy covers. Recently I picked up a “new” 
two-bit book that was supposedly the diary of a 
bad girl. It was a yarn first published back in 
1912, badly written even for those days, and 
completely outdated. Here a publisher had 
picked something out of public domain, slicked 
it up with a modern cover, and fooled the pub- 
lic. This is one sure way of ruining the golden 
egg business! 

Ep Lacy, 
506 West 150th St., 
New York 31, N. Y. 


e See page 16. Arnold Hano talks about the 
pocket-size book’s influence on our culture in 
his article on the reprint publishers, a sort of 
companion piece to the Gold Medal article pub- 
lished last month.—Ed. 
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Opening For Correspondents 
Sir: 

Western Round-Up is interested in learning of 
trade writers in the Western states who are 
(1) experienced professional trade writers and 
photographers; (2) who have initiative and know 
a trade story when they see one. 

We supply trade editors with articles and 
photos from the West, and while we have a staff 
of correspondents, we are always interested in 
hearing from other qualified people. We work on 
a percentage basis with correspondents. Only 
combination photographer-writers are needed. 
Correspondents must be prepared to supply highly 
readable copy and first-class photos. Six articles a 
month from each correspondent is our minimum 
requirement at present. 

Jim Josepu, Bureau Chief, 
Western Round-Up, 

700 North Fairfax Avenue, 
Los Angeles 46, California. 


No Reprints At G.M. 
Sir: 

In the August issue of Writer’s Dicest in 
your “Market Letter from New York” you stated 
that Gold Medal books were mostly originals. 
Please make it clear to your readers that Gold 
Medal books are all originals. We do no reprints. 

Maroaret F. Paw, 
Assistant to W. C. Lengel, 
Gold Medal Books, 

67 West 44th Street, 

New York 18, N. Y. 


¢ The feature article on Gold Medal in the 
October issue of W. D. corrected this error. It 
was clearly stated in that article that Gold 
Medal publishes only original novels.—Ed. 


Amen! 
Sir: 

Better warn Pauline Bloom that she will build 
herself a “Stairway to Blame” if she isn’t more 
careful with her data. If Harper Brothers burned 
out in 1853 (impression given) and set up the 
iron stairway soon after—then for shame! Poor 
Poe went to his rest in 1849. In pace requiescat! 
And let’s spell the great man’s middle name 
correctly, too, Every duffer with a pen misses it. 
It's Allan, not Allen. 

HERMAN QuICcK, 
11848 Mayfield Ave., 
Brentwood Heights, L. A. 49, Cal. 































































101 SECRETS 
OF WRITING 
A GOOD NOVEL 


Yours to Examine for a Week 


WVRITING a good novel is NOT as hard as you 
think — if you know the professional ‘‘tricks of 
the trade.”” You'll find them all in the new book, HOW 
TO WRITE A NOVEL by Manuel Komroff, author of a 
dozen novels, including bestseller Coronet. Here are some 
of its contents: 5 sources of story material. 15 types of 
novels. 3 ways to bring in new characters. How to choose 
names for characters. How to trap a reader. 7 ways to 
build excitement. How to “picturize’”’ your plot. Getting 
first words on paper. Licking the Great Enemy: how te 
open a novel. Basic story patterns—“ABC,”’ “‘hourglass,”’ 
“‘circle,”’ “figure 8,’’ “sawtooth.”” How to start each day's 
writing session. How many hours a day? What to do about 
“‘bad writing days.” Effective endings. Mss. preparation, 
submission; legal rights, libel, copyright. 

This down-to-earth book can pay for itself many times 
over. Find out for yourself—try it a week. Just clip and 
ofail this ad with your name and address. Pay postman 
only $3.50 (plus postage, C.O.D. charges) when book ar- 
rives. Return book in 7 days for PROMPT REFUND if 
not delighted. (WE will pay postage if you send $3.50 
now; same 7-day return privilege.) SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
Publishers. Dept. N-12, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. 


Recent Sale: Max McMurray, THE FAR BAYOU 
(First novel) Rinehart & Co. 


REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 
Literary Agent 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 28, California 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, correc- 

tions in spelling, grammar and ————— All wan 
proofread. 50c per thousand words; poetry Ic per line, 
plus return postage. Inquiries tet | 


EVA GOCKEL 





3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 








References: Who's © in Illinois. 


MILDRED |. REID 








Make Your Writing PROFITABLE this Year! 


SEEK ADVICE FROM THE CRITIC WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL “THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS" 
vo I not only CAN practice what I teach, but I have helped hundreds to succeed. If you still haven’t found the help 
let me try! I accept only as many students as I personally can teach. My 6 texts listed on 
my ability. A single criticism will convince you. Write about my special free Xmas offer. Available “7 lectures. 


1034 Dundee Road 


page 79 prove 


Northbrook, Illinois 































EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 


work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street 


New York 17, N. ¥. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPIST 


15 years experience as fypist for best-selling authors 
Minor editing. 
lity bond, 2 carbons if desired. Prompt service. 


assures you editorially correct mss. 


tes on book-lengths. 
—dauthor ''Manuseript Technique" 


DEE SLEDGE 
4417-A West Side Drive 


Dallas 9, Texas 








ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Authors’ Representative 


Complete literary criticism 
Books, screen stories, radio and television 
suggested revision and placement when approved. 


A service that pays In many ways. 


1811 Morth Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 











WATCH THE REPRINTS! 
Thar's Gold in Them Thar Oldies! 


What is it they have that drew fan letters 
when they were first published and now 
Causes the editor to choose them for re- 
printing? 


Eniotion .. . Suspense... Atmosphere! The 
very life-blood of a story, as any writer 
knows. But how were those three elements 
achieved? By proper Story Form, the 
physical shape of the Story Graph! 

For fifteen years we have been teaching that 
Story Form. The very reprints appearing 
today are in our basic files, the research ma- 
terial upon which MASTER FORMULA 
was built. Their reprinting is vindication of 
our teaching. 

Are you using the technique that makes 
stories good after two, three decades? 


A post card will tell you how. 


MASTER FORMULA 


P. ©. Box 1741 Fresno, California 











Reporters Needed For New Mag 
Sir: 

Hale Publishing Company, Hapeville, Georgia 
(in Greater Atlanta), book and periodical pub- 
lishers, wishes to build an organization of field 
reporters for a new industry publication to be 
launched early in 1952. Reporters will be asked 
to do interviews, submit material on assignment, 
and handle industry news coverage in their 
localities. We prefer reporters to have experience 
in writing for trade journals and newspapers, 
Base rate: 2 cents per word; pix, $3 te $5. 

We regret that we cannot disclose the field of 
the publication at this time, but this information 
will be available in the near future. 


AupreN H. Hatz, Jr., 
Hale Publishing Company, 
724 North Central Avenue, 
Hapeville, Georgia. 


Too Good To Last 
Sir: 

By error our last listing in W.D. stated that we 
pay 5c a word for articles. We do not pay that 
much, Our price depends upon the quality of the 
material. 

We can use short science articles, 50 to 100 
words; short stories for children—-aged 6 to 9 
100 to 150 words. 

Dorortay I. ANprews, Editor, 
Our Little Messenger, 

38 West Fifth Street, 

Dayton 2, Ohio. 


W.D. Doubles As Textbook 
Sir: 

I teach church publicity here at the Seminary, 
and after a semester of it last session there were 
13 students who wanted more. So we went on 
with our writing class for two more months. 

The faculty let me teach the class any way I 
desired. I took my several years’ file of Writer’s 
Dicests and chose class assignments. Each stu- 
dent was required to report both orally and in 
writing as assigned. I knew that the students 
would not go far toward being writers in only two 
months; they already had a full course. But I did 
want to open their eyes to the field, to show them 
that there might be money in it, and to let them 
know what kind of competition the religious jout- 
nalist or fiction writer has to meet. 

The students seemed to think the class was a 
success. There might be three or more writers 
come out of it eventually, not counting several 
who already have had religious editorial matter 
printed in various Baptist papers. 

Hat D. Bennett, 

New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary, 

1220 Washington Avenue, 

New Orleans 13, Louisiana. 
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Postscript From Germany 
Sir: 

Thank you for publishing my letter in your 
August issue, So far I received letters from 16 
states of the U.S., from Canada, Ireland, Eng- 
land, and one even from the Bahamas. I can’t 
accept all offers for back issues which were made 
to me. Besides, I got several requests to do 
research work for U.S, writers, so I might well 
be able to buy my own subscription next year. 
An ex-soldier, who was in this country until 1950 
and will visit me within the next six months, 
entered a one year’s subscription in my name. 
Isn’t that noble? 

Heinz Eriecu Depre, 
Bielefeld, 
Rolandstrasse 20, 
Germany. 


P.S. When I went to mail this letter, six new 
letters arrived as a result of my letter published 
in the Forum column. One was sent from S. S. 
Mormacoak, now on the way from N. Y. to Oslo, 
Norway. 


Open Sport Market 
Sir: 

I'm interested in getting articles on motor- 
cycle sporting events, technical articles concern- 
ing experimental jobs and engineering advance- 
ments, and true, exciting experiences, unusual 
uses made of motorcycles, etc. In the way of 
sporting events, we're interested in trials, enduros, 
rallies and TT races. 

Length of general articles should be approxi- 
mately 1500 to 2500 words; sporting event re- 
ports should be approximately 1500 words; tech- 
nieal articles around 1500 to 2000 words, Pho- 
tographs are very important. We prefer good 
action shots, or still pictures that tell a story. 

Rates: 2c to 4c a word, payment upon ac- 
ceptance, reports within two weeks. Photo- 
graphic rates: $3 to $5 each, all pictures black 
and white; cover shots up to $25. 

Rosert L. Greene, Editor, 
Cycle, 

1015 S. La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Long Time No Hear 
Sir: 

You used to carry an occasional ad of mine, 
also notices regarding High Way's needs. We 
still use short articles (100 to 500 words) and 
poems (usually under six stanzas). Payment: ¥% 
to 2c a word for prose; 10 to 25c a line for 
verse. 

Note that we are no longer in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, but have moved to Henniker, New 
Hampshire, “the only Henniker on earth,” 

Leroy Victor CLEVELAND, 
New England Colles, 
Henniker, N. H. 


TO BE A WRITER? 


Into This Universe ... 
And Why? 


A variation on Omar Khayyam—but if you 
have ever asked yourself the second question, 
you may find the answer in the headline. 

Trouble is, you may be destined to be a 
writer—and never reach it. Even talent needs 
help, and we have helped a lot of people 
destined to be writers become what they 
were meant to be. And the proof is in the 
record—SSW students have gone to the top 
—SATURDAY EVENING POST, book pub- 
lishers, a book club choice, the confession 
markets like TRUE CONFESSIONS, pulp 
markets like Standard and Popular, and 
special markets like FIELD & STREAM—the 
entire range. 

Enter .. . BEGINNER 
Exit .. . SELLING WRITER 

Through the years this phrase has become as- 
sociated with us. SSW students have sold before 
completing the course and continue to get their 
share of checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at 
good rates. 


Big Names Have No Monopoly en Sales 

Our 17 years of teaching experience have proved 
that our practical methods’ based upon the sales 
technique of an author who has sold 2,000 stories 
and 35 books—plus the other two viewpoints of the 
Agent and Editor—can help you find a profitable 
career in writing, The big famous book on which 
the assignments are based is FREE to every SSW 
student. 

30-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

The coupon below could be the beginning of your suc- 
cessful writing career, as it has been for others. Clip it, fill 
it, and send it. 





VETERANS: 
Write for Special Offer 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [ do not have (J 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee Ce eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee eee 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Will give you individual guidance. Criti- 
cism, revision, editing, collaboration, 
ghostwriting. Fiction, articles, plays. 
Criticism rates: $1 per 1000 to 5000 words; 
50c per 1000 thereafter. Special rates on 
booklengths and novelettes. Minimum fee 
$3.00. 

Prompt service. Write for information. 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd.—Phone SU 13458 
North Hollywood, California 





POETS 
Send self-addressed stamped sareiore for PRIZE PRO- 
a : Quarterly prises, .§ 5, Peetry Book Contest, 
ve ameloden of HELP YOUR- 
SELF’ HANDBOOKS, ($1. - 0 each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEM 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National > Magazine of Poetry 
Published monthly’ since May copy; 32 a ate | 
624 N. Vernon Avenue * Dalles 11, Texas 


etc. You will recei 





THE ART OF CARICATURE 


A book every cartoonist 
should possess 
Fully illustrated. $2.00. 


iz 


ae 
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Order from: 
Cc. C. NORTON 
4 526 Gadsden Court 
“4 a~ Spartanburg, S. C. 








ELEANOR KING 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS - NOVELS - STORIES - PLAYS - SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
International Placement 
19 W. 44th — Room 900 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Fan Letter 
Sir: 

Since my first introduction to WriITER’s Digest 
last March, I have become a really devout 
reader of the magazine, so much so that I al- 
most feel frustrated because I did not see it 
earlier. I would like to get whatever back edi- 
tions are available starting with the January and 
February issues of 1951 and, if pessible, all issues 
from 1949 and 1950. 


WiiuraM I. KauFMAN, 
Casting Director, 

NBC Television, 

RCA Building, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Wanted: More Contributor’s Copies 
Sir: 

We are anxious to have several copies of our 
piece on Asilomar and the Monterey Peninsula, 
run in the May 18, 1951, Pacific Edition of the 
Christian Science Monitor. The Boston Monitor 
office reports this issue is out of stock, so we're 
hoping that Dicest readers can help us. If any- 
one with this edition will send us the entire travel 
page, we’ll be happy to repay the postage ex- 
pense. 

BARBARA SCHINDLER, 

for Buckman and Schindler, 
2045 Walnut Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 


Probably Just Gloomy 
Sir: 

Regarding Katherine Dissinger’s “The Middle 
Rung” in the September Diczest, if I were mak- 
ing as much with my writing as a fairly com- 
petent bookkeeper makes, I would think I was far 
above the “middle rung.” I’d feel as though I 
were on top of the world. She is either writing 
with her tongue in cheek or she is a gloomy soul. 
Whatever her mood, I liked her article very much. 


Mary Burton, 
5706 Maffitt Avenue, 
St. Louis 12, Missouri. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 


OLD 


can help you. 











WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 


$750.00 Advonce for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we 


RoW YORK (18), N. ¥. 
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Old-Timer 
Sir: 

I subscribed to W. D. a couple of months ago, 
but most of your articles deal with fiction 
writing. I have been a writer for the past 60 
years—and still am-—but I have never written 
any fiction, and don’t care to try it; in fact, I 
seldom read fiction. Fiction doesn’t live—history 
does. 

Most of my writing has been on the history of 
the Indian wars of the West—west of the Missouri 
River. I have written several books and many 
pamphlets on that subjeet, all of which have had 
a good sale. I also have written “barrels” of 
verse. One book of Western verse, published by 
Dodd, Mead & Co., has sold through three print- 
ings, and is still in demand. Title: Tratl Dust 
of a Maverick. 

I have never submitted anything to any writer’s 
agent and never had any trouble marketing my 
writings to various magazines. I have never sub- 
mitted anything to any of the Hollywood studios 
who seem to think they know the old West of 65 
te 75 years ago. Most so-ealled Westerns turned 
out in Hollywood are “the bunk,” so far as history 
goes. As one studio wrote to me when I criticised 
a certain picture, “Yes, we knew it wasn’t right; 
we made it for a thriller.” 

I don’t know anything about this TV, but it 
seems to be the rage of late. What next? 

E. A. BrinInsTooL, 

$30 North Poinsettia Place, 

Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
¢ If Old-Timer Brininstool wants to take a 
crack at TV writing, he can start by reading 
“Hollywood TV Producers” on page 13 of this 
issue. And we don’t have any idea what's next, 
but we won’t be surprised at anything.—Ed. 


Sheep-Raising Pays More 
Sir: 

I disagree and not mildly with Murray Teigh 
Bloom and “fellow guessperts’” estimate that a 
maximum of 142 free lance article writers made 
over $1000 from writing during 1950. I made 
over that figure, although I must admit that my 
sheep-raising paid me more. My 1951 income 
from free lancing will go above the 1950 mark. 

W. N. Sxourup, Jr., 
Route No. 1, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Have You Tried? 
Sir: 

Maurice Zolotow’s ideas about playing footsie 
with the subjects of your personality pieces (‘“The 
New Way to Study a Subject,” September W. D.) 
are fine—if you are Maurice Zolotow. As for me, 
I'd get nowhere if I called Tallulah Bankhead 
and told her I was coming around to spend the 
weekend. 

W. Bruce Bg 1, 
Henryville, Indiana. 









SAYS ARTICLES SOLD 
PROVE THAT UNKNOWNS CAN 
WIN SUCCESS WRITING 


» “After | finished my N.1.A. course, | 

tried free lancing at home. In due 
time | received my first check. Since 
then, three other publications have 
accepted my articles and poems. 
_ Thanks to N.IA., | know that even 
> unknowns can and will find a place 
in the writing field." — Mrs. Bessie 
M. H. Hartling, 156 Pleasant St., 
Arlington 74, Mass. 


"How dol get My Start 
as a writer?” 
. HERE'S THE ANSWER 


" don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reasen to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have * ‘arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use w at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today a 2 men and Women of all ages to 
develop their writin ent . io” elping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and’ $ 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The Nowsgsmer Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. ere your talents grow under the Syren J of 
seasoned writers and critics. mphasis is placed on | 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this outer a 
that author or to study his style. e don’t give you fules 
and theories to absorb. The N. I. A. “aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-tyne assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropelitian daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you ate getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a storg, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N. I, A. tells you where on are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it 


A Chance To Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude ae tiie whether you peeness 
the fundamental qualities riting— 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, aE a -y ete. You'll 
enjoy taking this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon below 
and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper instit institute 
Sa eerie One Park Avenue, New York 16, 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing ae Test and further informa- 

tion about re for profit, as promised in 
Warrer’s Dicest, November. 


Mr. 

Mrs. sirens: (WANK Sebi MOTEEe DEERE S bey as aa eeS 
Miss 

Address . 

sist oi aeexinncs Zone ..... hicks Saas 
All corr fi No will call, 7-H-561 








Copyright 1951, Newspaper Institute of America 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over three decades, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the Author's 
personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 





{incorporated 1920) 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Twenty-five cents a copy; $2.50 the year; $5.00 for two 
years; $2.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $3.50 foreign. Subscribers cuntng, sponge of address should allow 
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First Sale! 
Sir: 

News of news! I have just made my first real 
sale and seen the story in print under my by-line. 
It’s a mystery short entitled “Invisible Intruder” 
and you can see it on the newsstands in the 
Sept.-Oct. issue of Dell Puzzle Magazine. The 
payment: $10, but it seemed like a million. 
Aurrep K. ALLAN, 

586 East 179th Street, 
New York 57, N. Y. 


No Carrot Sticks In This House 
Sir: 

“No Carrot Sticks for Father” would be the 
title of my article written after the fashion of 
Mrs. Sanderlin’s, whose homemaking advice fell 
upon deaf ears in this household. Carrot sticks, 
indeed! But then a college prof does not work 
like a heating engineer, who also does the prac- 
tical work of installing heating units. 

If I accepted Mrs. Sanderlin’s formula for 
housekeeping, which is not homemaking, I would 
be in Reno the same day. Every day of my life, 
I cook three hearty meals, since my husband 
comes home for lunch. There are no prepared 
mixes on my pantry shelves; they are laden with 
home canning. My husband gobbles up my home 
baking, and does not wipe the dishes for me. 
Maybe I’m crazy, but my floors and furniture are 
polished with care, and the closets and drawers 
are in otder. I cannot risk the possibility of the 
boss’ wife catching me at the typewriter with 
only the feeble apology, “Oh, I just let the house 
go today—you see, I had a brainstorm.” 

There is no hope of my husband ever lending 
me a hand with my writing because he studies 
until] midnight or works in his shop testing new 
equipment. At best, I receive an indifferent, “Yes, 
Dear, write. I'll be in the shop again tonight.” 
I can’t win. And I’m awfully tired of selling 
household items, when fiction beckons. 

HELEN LEvANDoski Mizia, 
1405 Cumming Avenue, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 


Baby In The Stew 
Sir; 

It’s here—the super race of women! That is, 
according to an article titled “Stew on the Stove” 
in the October W. D. Are these women who 
call themselves housewife-writers human? When 
do they eat, sleep, do all their housework and 
baby rearing? 

Mrs. Sanderlin says she puts stuff on the 
stove to cook. I wonder how many babies have 
accidently gone into the pot while Mrs. S. had 
her nose stuck to the typewriter. 

Grace Errinoton, 
New Paris, Pa. 








“The future belongs to those who prepare 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY 
(Houghton Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club 
recommendation; WRITE THE SHORT 
SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); and her latest 
book, 111 DONT’S FOR Wy RITERS, pub- 
lished by Gehrett-Truett-Hall. 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . .. Persenal, directed 
writing. For information write: 





4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


for it now.” 
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(Approved for Veterans: 
also non-quote Foreign Students) 


Established 1923 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 











Now ... complete in two volumes 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 
OF FOLKLORE, 
MYTHOLOGY and LEGEND 








Edited by Meria Leach 


These two volumes gather together in one major, overall 
survey the folklore, mythology and legend of the world— 
the result of 13 years’ work. Included in one alphabeti 
arrangement of 8.000 entries are the gods, beroes, 
motifs, customs, songs, dances, games, guardian spirits, 
and demons of the various cultures of the world. 

Vol. 1 contains articles and definitions by outstanding 
anthropologists, folklorists, and comparitive rel ts 
the following cultures: 


African and New-world Negro—American—Australian— 


Basque — Celtic ~ ~~) n— Chinese — Estonian~ 
European — Finnish — — Germanic — Indian and 
Persian — Indonesian. j- articles a. gga 
ballad, folk and primitive dances, motifs, ting- 


out rimes, beliefs and practices, childbirth, wadultery. 7. burial. 

and hundreds of other fascinating topics. 

Vol. Il contains articles by an oually distinguished list 

of specialists on the following cultures 

Japanese — Latvian — Lithuanian — “Melanisian — Mexi- 

can and Central American Indian — Micronesian — North 

American Indian — Pennsylvania Dutch — Polynesian — 
omany — Semitic — Slavic — South American indian - 

Spanish. Includes articles on jazz, masks, rattles, ritual 

drama, mnemonics, primitive and folk art, folk song and 

the music of folk song. proverbs. riddles, tongue twisters, 

marriage, phalism. obscenity, virginity, etc. 

Volumes may be purchased separately at $10.00 apiece or 

ed—$20.00. 


together, 
At all bookstores or direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
153 East 24th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Our office dictionary, a dignified and formal sort of volume, describes a procrastinator as one who 
“delays, is dilatory, defers action, puts off till another day or time.” It’s a good enough definition, but we 
have an additional idea on the subject. We think a procrastinator can also be described as “‘a person 
who’s kidding no one but himself.” 

The writing field, as everyone knows, is chock-full to overbrimming with procrastinators—people 
who are going to crack the slicks or pulps or other markets, or write a big-selling book, and who are 
entirely serious about it and read the market tips carefully, but who somehow never manage to write 
more than a script or two a year—or even none at all. These people, ninety-nine out of a hundred of ’em, 
will never get any closer to substantial writing success then reading about other people’s achievements. 
And you'd better take a look at your own current output before you start to chuckle. 

Punny thing about it all, too, is that nobody really wants to be a procrastinator, and it’s just about 
the easiest ailment in the world to cure. First of all, take yourself off in a corner somewhere and adjust 
yourself to the fact that writing is just as hard as_ the “regular job” you perform at the office or at 
home daily—perhaps harder, considering the potential financial returns. Then get to your typewriter 
and get to it often, brush off the various exeuses for not writing which will occur to you all the 
time, and get those scripts done. And each time you finish a script, get back to your typewriter soon 
and get another script in the works and done. 

And when you finish your scripts, you'll be wise to send them to a reliable, experienced agency 
such as this one, instead of attempting to market them blindly yourself. You'll find yourself selling 
more and faster that way. 

Remember, magazines continue to come out month after month, and books continue to be published 
daily. If you’re not in those magazines, and if none of those books carry your byline, it may be your 
own fault. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
k to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 
Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 19, NV. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 

‘ Here is a book every writer should own and read . . . Seeing the number of times Scott 
Meredith’s name, as agent, appears on the manuscripts coming into our building, for printing, oy 
greatly increase your respect for his agency as no rumor can do. Such a man knows what sells . 

—Writer’s Monthly — 

Order your copy from your ical bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 

49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, $2.75 
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Hollywood TV Producers 
Buying from Inland Writers 


Former movie producers now in TV film— over 100 strong. 
Scarcity of writers holds up production. 


Juvenile and dramatic scripts in biggest demand. 
TV film markets listed on page 75. 


By Frank Orme 


THE CO-PRODUCER of a well-known tele- 
vision film series spent an hour telling me 
about his program. He just completed 13 
pictures and now had to suspend pro- 
duction on the next group until he had 
another cycle of stories ready to go before 
the camera. He was badly in need of scripts. 
Here, he told me, was a spot wide open to 
a free lance writer. 

Next morning I passed this tip along to a 
competent, selling writer. He telephoned 
the producer’s office at once. The man to 
whom I had talked was out, but the writer 
got his partner on the phone. The answer 
was a polite, definite: “No. We are not in 
the market for scripts. Our stories are staff- 
written. We don’t buy from free lance 
writers.” 

Maybe the producer knew the writer’s 
work and wasn’t having any—but maybe 
he didn’t. In this business a man doesn’t 
necessarily know what his partner is doing. 
If you're going to write for television film, 
you'll have to accept such experiences as 
occupational hazards. 

A state of flux is the most constant factor 
in the industry today. More than 100 TV 
film producers are in business in Holly- 
wood, and many of these companies shift 


their structure and program plans almost 
from day to day. For example, Official 
Films of New York recently announced a 
merger with Jerry Fairbanks Productions 
of Hollywood. Through this deal five mil- 
lion in hard cash was ear-marked for video 
film production. The Official-Fairbanks’ 
plans were widely publicized. Corporation 
papers were filed; several series were an- 
nounced as ready for production. Then, 
within a few weeks of its inception, the 
merger was off. Official Films pulled out 
to a sideline position, with plans undis- 
closed; Fairbanks is going right ahead with 
an ambitious production schedule, five mil- 
lion or no five million. 

Many of Hollywood’s marginal com- 
panies, comparatively idle in theatrical film 
production, have moved into television. 
Some of the industry’s finest talent is active 





Frank Orme became editor of TV Maga- 
zine, a national trade monthly published in 
Los Angeles, after two years of writing 
trade news stories about TV. He says: 
“Don’t underestimate television. It’s the 
most effective instrument of mass com- 
munication ever devised and it’s going to 
demand the best efforts of our best writers.” 
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in TV, but the TV film industry is not the 
result of a conversion from theatrical to 
video production; it is basically a new 
business. 

Hollywood does not produce in a full 
year enough theatrical films to fill the 
schedule of the seven Los Angeles video 
stations for one week. Hal Roach, Jr., says 
—and he should know—that there are not 
enough writers in existence to provide the 
scripts which television film will need dur- 
ing the next few years. Then, right on top 
of that, another man—who should know— 
says that it is practically impossible for a 
writer living outside Hollywood to break 
into the field. 

I’ve investigated, talked with many pro- 
ducers, about 20 literary agents, and several 
writers. There is a market for free lance 
TV film material. The writer does not have 
to live in Hollywood to sell his wares in the 
field. The market is limited and it is re- 
sistant to outside material, but I did not 
discover one producer or one agent whose 
door is completely barred to the free lance 
writer. They don’t dare block out the new- 
comer. 

Time For Beany, the nationally syndi- 
cated 15-minute five-times-weekly puppet 
fantasy, illustrates what can happen with 
the packaged television program. By “pack- 
age” I mean a show owned and produced 
by an individual, independent of a station 
or network. Bob Clampett, producer of 
Beany, developed the program in a Holly- 
wood garage. The show drifted around on 
the market for four or five months. Finally 
Klaus Landsberg, manager of Paramount- 
KTLA, saw it and became interested. 
Beany went on the air in March, 1949. 

Clampett, the original producer, has 
maintained control over the program. It 
has grown from a speculative venture into 
a property worth upwards of $100,000— 
possibly far more. Charles Shows, writer- 
director of Beany since its inception, re- 
cently resigned from the program’s staff to 
write and produce a weekly TV film series. 
The fact that Shows has not participated 
in the profits from Beany, except on a 
salary basis, points up the importance to 
writers of acquiring or retaining an interest 
in TV film programs whenever possible. 
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The Hollywood Reporter of Septembe; 
7 listed 195 program series in various stages 
of preparation or production. A study of 
production charts indicated that approxi. 
mately 80 hours of television programming 
was filmed in Hollywood during Septem. 
ber, That’s double the volume of the aver. 
age month’s production in the regular mo. 
tion picture industry. About $30,000,00 
in studio properties, facilities, laboratorie, 
etc. is being used. in Hollywood -by TY 
film producers. Despite this rising produc. 
tion, the backlog of film for television, 
mostly old features, is being used up far 
more rapidly than it is being replaced. §o 
much for statistics. 
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Can An Agent Help You? 


Among the producers with whom I have 
talked are Hal Roach, Jr., Gayle Gitterman, 
and Bud Kay. Roach is president of the 
Television Film Producers Association and 
manager of the largest telefilm preduction 
center in the world. Gayle Gitterman is a 
screen writer and independent producer. 
Bud Kay is story editor for Bing Crosby 
Television Enterprises, which produced a 
large number of the Fireside Theater films. 
He reads and buys scripts for Crosby’s Re- 
bound series, currently in production, and 
for two or three other projected programs. 

Kay says that scripts for the Crosby 
company do not have to come through an 
agent, but due to “present chaotic cond 
tions,” Roach prefers to work through an 
agent rather than directly with a writer. 
(He thinks that eventually each TV film 
program will have a head writer who will be 
able to maintain close personal contact with 
individual writers.) Actually, it is imprac- 
tical for a writer who is not in Hollywood 
to approach the average television film pre- 
ducer directly. 




















The Screen Writers Guild, 8782 Sunset 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, has a list of 
about 80 agents who have signed agree- 
ments to abide by the Guild’s code of prac- 
tice in the field. Any writer who writes to 
the Guild and requests a copy of this list 
may have one. 

I called 18 agents from the list. The 
response was definite: most of them will 
read scripts submitted by writers living out- 
side Hollywood. If they are impressed with 
a writer’s work, they will agree to represent 
him in the television field. These agents 
work on the regular 10 per cent fee. More 
than a few of them are well staffed with 
separate departments for motion pictures, 
publications and television, so that writers 
who work in different media can be serv- 
iced through the one agency. As a general 
rule, query before submitting material be- 
cause the procedures, the wants, and the 
receptivity to newcomers vary greatly from 
agent to agent. 

Here are some agents who handle tele- 
vision material and who are interested in 
seeing the work of free lancers. There are 
many more; these are selected at random 
irom the Screen Writers Guild list. 

Bergerman-Beacher, 9629 Brighton Way, 
Beverly Hills. All types of literary material. 

Famous Artists Corp., 9441 Wilshire 
Blvd., Beverly Hills. Joe Donohue handles 
the TV script department. This agency has 
a particular interest in finding two or three 
series which it can develop as package 
shows. Primarily a talent agency, with 
about 100 leading performers among its 
clients. 

Ingo Preminger, 204 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills. Screenplays and television 
scripts. No book or magazine properties, 
except as they are adaptable to films. 

Louis Shurr, 327 N. Rodeo Dr., Beverly 
Hills. Screenplays and TV. 

Paul Small Artists, Ltd., 8747 Sunset 
Blvd., Los Angeles. Interested in estab- 
lished writers only. 

George Ullman, 8979 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles. Handles mostly published works 
which can be adapted to screenplays, but 
will consider television programs in script 
form. 


Screenplay Format May Help 

Bud Kay says that he is not too con- 
cerned about the format of a script; he’s 
much more interested in the story. He sug- 
gests that a writer use whatever form he is 
familiar with. “It’s much harder to get 
good stories than it is to get rewrite men 
to put these stories in proper form,” Kay 
says. 

Gitterman feels as Kay does, that screen- 
play form is not necessary, but Roach dis- 
agrees: “The script is the bible for produc- 
tion. Once production begins, the script is 
followed in exact detail. Therefore, the 
writer must put everything into it. Instruc- 
tions for playing a scene are important be- 
cause the director does not have time for 
discussions as in theatrical film production. 
The producer needs all the help he can get 
from the writer.” 

Writers who go into the TV screen mar- 
ket seriously should learn the techniques of 
screenplay writing. The TV film script 
need not have the polish or detail of the 
theatrical film script; otherwise it is the 
same in format. An excellent guide for the 
writer is Movies for Television, written by 
John H. Battison and published by Mac- 
millan ($4.25). This book covers the entire 
field, including production of commercials. 
The University of California Press has just 
published Raymond Spottiswoode’s Film 
and Its Techniques ($7.50), which includes 
a chapter on television. Films in Business 
and Industry ($4.00) by Henry Clay Gip- 
son, published by McGraw-Hill, also dis- 
cusses TV. 


Jackpot of the Industry 


There isn’t one producer in Hollywood 
who wouldn’t trade his yacht for an eco- 
nomically feasible TV program idea with a 
sure-fire format. If you have an idea which 
you think has excellent TV film possibili- 
ties, don’t scratch it on a sheet of paper and 
send it to market. Put it in the form of a 
complete presentation. Include scripts for at 
least two or three programs of the series 
and outlines for a cycle of not less than 13 
shows. The more information contained in 
your submission, the better its chance for 

(Continued on page 73) 
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BOOK PUBLISHERS 





PASS THE BUCK 


25c reprint pocket-book houses 


have say-so today on many first novels. 


By Arnold Hano 


Way BACK, MAYBE five years ago, when 
pocket-sized books fit in your pocket, when 
paper-bound publishers could buy paper 
without throwing in an arm or a leg, when 
two-bit books cost twe bits, everybody 
smiled at the little reprint houses with their 
colorful little books. 

But times have changed and the only 
book people smiling today are the pocket 
reprint houses and the authors who receive 
their royalties. Hard-cover book publishers 
are not pleased with their diminishing 
profits from $2.50 and $3.50 sales while the 
25c pocket reprint sales are so big. There are 
a few exceptions, of course, especially 
among the hard-book publishers who had 
the prescience to guess what was coming 
and get in on the ground floor. One of the 
major reprint houses, Bantam, is owned in 
large part by Little, Brown, Scribner’s, 
Harper’s, Random House, Grosset & Dun- 
lap, and the Curtis Publishing Co., while 
the stock in the biggest and oldest reprint 
house, Pocket Books, Inc., is owned by 
Field Enterprises, Inc., which also owns 
Simon & Schuster. 

Five years ago nobody kicked. The two- 
bit boys knew their place. And then sud- 
denly, they didn’t. The two-bit books grew 
up. There’s no use going over the figures 
you’ve probably seen many times in Pub- 
lisher’ Weekly and The Saturday Review 
of Literature; they merely underscore the 
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fact that paper-bound sales have zoomed 
400 percent in the past seven years. Over 
200,000,000 paper-bound books were sold 
in 1950. More will be sold in 1951. So 
what? So nobody today buys hard-cover 
mysteries. Nobody buys hard-cover West- 
erns. Why should they when an outfit like 
Bantam publishes four Luke Short West- 
erns a year? Total price to the reader: 
$1.00. 

The paper-bound business in little books 
is big. It is, in fact, the biggest thing that 
has happened to publishing since the book 
clubs came along to cut the price of a 
book sometimes in half. In the long ma, 
this new addition to American publishing 
will be for the good. Paper-bound books, 
once they’ve outgrown their swaddling 
clothes (two-piece outfits with plunging 
necklines), will create a new market in 
non-reading America. Academicians and 
book publishers alike got the jolt of their 
lives when Gallup published his poll of 
world-wide reading habits about a year 
ago. Americans ranked far below citizens 
of many other countries in the number of 
books they read annually. 

If hard-cover houses can’t reach poten- 
tial readers, paper-bound books can. With 
over 80,000 retail outlets for the 25, 35, 
and 50-cent reprints, you stumble across 4 
book when you cross the street for the 
week’s groceries. In the areas of rural Amer- 
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ica where there are no stores for any kind 
of book, wire newsstand racks on the street 
get new customers for 25c reprint books. 
Paper-bound books are listed in Montgom- 
ery Ward catalogs and advertised across the 
top of cereal boxes. Using the direct mail 
experience of the hard-cover houses, the 
paper-bound people, with a cheaper pro- 
duct to sell, can double the reading market 
in America in the next 25 years—without 
lowering the cultural level too much. Check 
the backlist of the major reprint houses: 
Pocket, Bantam, and New American Li- 
brary. You'll see the names of Steinbeck, 
Guthrie, Hemingway, Faulkner, Fitzgerald, 
Tennessee Williams. Pocket not only pub- 
lishes inexpensive art books, but issued, in 
consecutive months in 1951, 1950’s Pulitzer 
Prize novel and 1949’s National Book 
Award winner. 

Pocket-size reprints are bought by many 
people who never read “good books” be- 
fore, who never entered a book store in 
their lives save at Christmas time. They 
are the new market which, miraculously, in 
the face of TV’s onslaught against reading, 
has come to rescue writer’s royalties. 

Furthermore, with the Bantam 35 and 50- 
cent line, the Signet 35 and 50-cent titles, 
and the new Pocket and Avon biggies, the 
little books are longer than they were sev- 
eral years ago when production costs made 
it almost impossible to reprint a title of 
more than 85,000 words. Now you can buy 
The Naked and the Dead (Signet) or A 
Rage to Live (Bantam) unabridged in pa- 
per covers for 50 cents each. 


How to Sell to the Two-Bit Market 


What does the growth of these reprint 
houses mean to the writer? Well, Norman 
Mailer, Hemingway, and other typewriter 
millionaires (as author Benjamin Appel 
calls America’s successful commercial writ- 
ers) will become billionaires. But what 
about the little guy, the writer who’s new 
at selling, can he cash in, too? Yes. 

If a writer has never had a book in 
boards, but would like to become another 
Caldwell (who has made some $200,000 in 
royalties from pocket-sized reprints), his 
quickest route to publication is through one 
of the reprint houses that also puts out 
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originals, or through Gold Medal Books, 
amazing newcomer which publishes only 
originals (WriITER’s Dicest, October, 
1951), sells them for 25 and 35 cents, and 
pays advances up to $2,000. 

A slower process, but one that often is 
more profitable, is the dual-deal. Hard-cover 
houses insist that they’re practically existing 
on subsidiary sales. Much as they dislike 
what paper-bound books have done to sales 
in category fiction (mysteries and Westerns, 
in particular) original publishers need the 
income from a title’s reprint. One hard- 
cover house admits that it hardly edits its 
Westerns: “We don’t publish Westerns, we 


produce them.” Every Western this hous 
publishes is reprinted because the paper. 
bound reprint houses are so hard up for 
Westerns. Another house, nearly as big and 
with a top-level reputation for integrity, 
barely bothers reading Westerns. It shovels 
those that look pretty good down to a re- 
print house and an experienced Western 
editor tells the hard-cover house whether 
the book is worth publishing. If the paper- 
bound house will reprint the book after it’s 
published the author has made a sale. This 
is called taking the margin out of marginal 
publishing. 

Here’s what happens. An editor of a 




















“You're 18, a farm fr You’ve led : a ot life. None of the boys will look at you. 
until 


It looks like you'll 


an old maid on the farm .. . 


. « + until a wealthy, 


handsome New York playboy crash-lands his plane on your farm.” 
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hard-cover house sends a manuscript to a 
reprint house with the note: “We think 
this is a pretty good Western. Do you think 
you might be interested?” Reprint editor 
reads it. Has many choices. Can reject arbi- 
trarily, “Sorry, but we think this is lousy.” 
Book will not be published by hard-cover 
house. Or, in a lengthy report, “Pretty good. 
Can author Smith fix that ending—last 30 
pages—where hero goes to sleep while vil- 
lain is battling with townspeople? We like 
our heroes to fight their own battles.” Re- 
sult: hard-cover house contacts author, sug- 
gests changes, gets revised manuscript, re- 
submits it to reprint house, and a dual-deal 
is born. Book is published by hard-cover 
house, is routinely submitted once more to 
reprint house, is duly purchased for reprint, 
and appears in paper-covers six months to 
a year after hard-cover debut. Thus, on 
marginal books, which include almost all 
books by new authors, the taste of the 
pocket-size reprint publisher often deter- 
mines whether or not a book will be bought. 

Not only are Western manuscripts sent 
from the original publishers to the reprint 
houses for consideration; mystery and 
science-fiction titles find their way into 
hard-covers only because a reprint editor 
indicates that a title will be acceptable to 
his house after it’s published. A few years 
back I read the manuscript of an historical 
novel dealing with the conquest of the 
Hawaiian Islands during the early 19th 
century. The author, relatively well known, 
writes well. The manuscript was refresh- 
ing—the hero was about 5’6” and had to 
stand on tip-toes to kiss the Russian 
countess, But he was a hero, not a buffoon, 
an ordinary guy thrown into extraordinary 
circumstances. I liked the book and recom- 
mended that the manuscript be published, 
but I pointed out that the book was dif- 
ferent from run-of-the-mill historical novels 
about Errol Flynns in costume. My 
report so worried the hard-cover house that 
they rejected the manuscript. Now the 
book has appeared under another publish- 
ers imprint. I wonder whether the new 
publisher knows that a reprint house (with 
which I am not presently connected) 
caused this book to come to him on the 
tebound. 


To get your book published in a dual- 
deal, follow the rules for getting your 
manuscript published in the first place by 
a hard-cover house. The hard-cover pub- 
lisher knows not only what he wants, but 
also what Bantam or Pocket or Signet 
wants. He knows their length require- 
ments, their taboos, their locales. He even 
knows that the president of thus-and-such 
reprint house has two pet peeves—homo- 
sexuals and cockroaches—and he won't 
submit The City and the Pillar or Archie 
and Mehitabel to that house. 

You can help, of course. Go to your 
nearest pocket-size book rack and study the 
titles and blurbs of each reprint house. Meld 
into your manuscript not only what the 
hard-cover house wants but also what the 
big reprint houses are looking for in the 
way of situations, problems, categories. 
Usually the hard-cover house and the re- 
print house see eye to eye. (Both publish 
and make plenty from Faulkner, Caldwell, 
Fitzgerald, Steinbeck, Hemingway, Maugh- 
am, Thorne Smith.) Where there is a con- 
flict between the expressed or manifest de- 
sires of the hard-cover and paper-bound 
houses, remember that you are submitting 
a manuscript to be published first in boards. 

If this strikes you as too commercial an 
approach, forget it. The beginner should 
write as well as he can a story that backs 
up a theme in which he believes. 


The Reprint Houses and What They Buy 


In case you want it straight from the re- 
print editors, these are their houses and 
this is what they want to buy: 

Avon Publishing Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Joseph Meyers, president. 
25c per volume, some at 35c, chiefly fiction. 
Modern American and British authors; 
some translations. Strong material, mys- 
teries, anthologies by name writers. 

Bantam Books, 25 West 45th Street, New 





Arnold Hano, now editor of Lion Books, 
formerly served as managing editor of 
Bantam Books. He edited for Bantam two 
anthologies of Western short stories, West- 
ern Triggers and Western Roundup. Hano’s 
own novel, The Big Out, was published 
this past spring by A. S. Barnes & Co. 











































































York 19. Walter Pitkin, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and editor. 25c reprints, plus new, ex- 
panding line of longer books at 35c, mostly 
historical novels. 9 titles a month. Non- 
fiction amounts to less than 10% of list. 
Westerns, mysteries, some stf, modern 
novels; never abridges. 


Dell Publishing Co., 261 5th Avenue, 
New York 16. George T. Delacorte, Jr., 
president and editor. 25c; fiction; mystery 
and detective stories (“A Dell mystery 
never loses money”), Westerns, light ro- 
mances; American and British authors. 
Reprints only. 

Lion Books, 350 5th Ave., New York 1. 
Arnold Hano, editor. 25c reprints, occa- 
sional originals. Never abridges. Westerns, 
mysteries, novels. Two or three titles a 
month. Keep word length down. 


New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Victor Weybright, chairman of board and 
editor. 25c, 35c, 50c reprints (medium, 
long, longer). Mysteries, Westerns, novels, 
sci-fic, under imprint of Signet Books. As 
Mentor, NAL publishes 35c reprints, com- 
pilations of well-known scholars’ works. 
Will abridge, would rather not. Signet: 5 
to 8 titles a month; Mentor: 1. 


Pocket Books, 1230 Sixth Avenue, New 
York 20. Freeman Lewis, executive vice- 
president; Herbert M. Alexander, editor. 
25c reprints, occasional 35c items (Pocket 
Book of Child and Baby Care) published 
under a series name, Cardinal Editions. 
Mysteries, Westerns, novels, one non-fic- 
tion title a month. Also publishes Pocket 
Book, JRS., a series for teen-agers, retailing 
at 35c, and Collector’s Editions, retailing 
at $1 each. 8 titles a month. 


Popular Library, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York 16. Charles N. Heckelmann, 
editor. 25c reprints, occasional abridge- 
ments. Detective and Western, popular 
modern novels. Six to 8 titles a month. 


Pyramid Books, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. Matthew Huttner and A. R. 
Plaine, co-publishers. 25c reprints, occa- 
sional originals, occasional abridgements. 
Mysteries, Westerns, strong novels. Two 
titles a month. 
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Science Fiction 

Freeman Lewis, executive vice-president 
of Pocket Books, Inc., says: “We have never 
felt that science fiction is a category with 
broad public interest, though we did issue 
The Pocket Book of Science Fiction some 
years ago. The figures from the field indi- 
cate that this has not been a satisfactory 
category in paper-bound book sales.” 

Charlie Heckelmann of Popular Library 
is inclined to agree: “It’s just not the boom. 
ing market everybody expected.” Heckel. 
mann (who is also a successful Westem 
author) adds that although he is always 
looking for the good science book, Popular 
Library is not ready to put out one or two 
a month, as it does with Westerns and 
mysteries. Matthew Huttner of Pyramid 
and the publishers of Lion Books feel the 
same way. There is, however, one sharp 
dissent. 

Marc Jaffe, of the successful Signet line 
(which publishes as fine a balanced list as 
any reprint house), says: “We have no evi- 
dence that science fiction is on the down- 
grade. It is doubtful that stf will ever reach 
the sales proportions of the best mysteries, 
but there seems to be a solid core of en- 
thusiasm which will make worthwhile con- 
tinued effort to build up a good stf list.” 

Just as science-fiction writers refuse to 
follow formula, so do the reprint publishers 
of stf. It’s difficult to say what they like in 
the field, but Huttner probably speaks for 
all when he says: “Don’t give us the kind 
of story that is strictly for the stf fan alone. 
Make your story depend on a real life 
situation where the confficts and motiva- 
tions are human ones in the light of stf 
circumstances.” If this correspondent, as 
editor of Lion Books, had to define what he 
wants in the way of a stf novel, he'd say: 
“Give me a mystery as good as a mystery, 
preferably hard-boiled and sexy, then set it 
in an unscientific-sounding stf environ- 
ment.” 


Mysteries 


Speaking of mysteries, they're a good 
bet for new writers. No matter how low it 
sinks, and by now it has sunk pretty low, 
the hard- boiled, sexy mystery is still in 
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r demand than any other type of 
whodunit. In fact, nearly all mysteries are 
packaged as though they are tough and 
sexy, even if they're sissy and mildly 
romantic. Read Mickey Spillane and Ken- 
neth Millar (especially Dell’s Blue City) 
to see how today’s writers are handling gore. 
Stay away from the careful study in detec- 
tion, the British-type mystery, or the 
woman’s mystery (where poison is served 
in demi-tasse language). 

Keep your mysteries short; 65,000 words 
is long enough. It doesn’t pay a reprint 
house to make a 35 or 50-cent package out 
of amystery. There are too many good short 
ones selling for two bits. The reader wants 
an evening’s entertainment, not a two-week 
bath in blood. The reprint houses like to 
publish “category” titles in the 160 or 192- 
page format—about 45,000 to 60,000 words 
in length. The production cost zooms for 
each extra folio of 32 pages. 


Westerns 

Though it’s in a slight slump, cattle coun- 
try stuff still sells. Popular Library, Bantam 
and Lion continue to do well with Westerns. 
Freeman Lewis of Pocket blames the “sharp 
downturn in Western sales on the overload 
of titles in that category in paper bindings.” 
Lewis thinks that the Western market will 
diminish for the next year or two. 

Lion thinks not. Westerns sell as well as, 
if not better than, any other category it 
publishes. And at Bantam and Popular Li- 
brary, Westerns scem to be holding their 
own. What kind of Westerns? Preferably 
cattle country stories (best states are Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada; other good 
states are Wyoming, Colorado, Montana, 
Kansas; not so good are Utah, California). 
A specific locale is better than a general 
region, Texas is better than the Southwest; 
Dallas is better than either. The problem 
must be essentially a Western one: fences, 
rustling, landgrabbing, homesteaders, ranch 
wars, not a fight for the rancher’s daughter. 
Motivations must be more psychologically 
sound than they often are in the pulps— 
you can’t have a man slapped around be- 
cause he didn’t smile when he said that, 
pardner. Lengths in this category are even 
shorter than lengths in mysteries. Don’t 
write your Western over 60,000 words. 


Luke Short, to my mind, is the best West- 
erm writer alive today. Other top men to 
watch are Bennett Foster, Peter Dawson, 
Tom Blackburn, newcomers Louis Trimble 
and Thomas Thompson. The Bantam list 
is the best Western list (just as the Pocket 
list is the best mystery list). 

With the surprisingly high standards set 
for Westerns by Bantam, Lion, Pocket, 
NAL, and Popular Library, plus the large 
number of Westerns reprinted each year, 
it is becoming increasingly more difficult, 
especially for the smaller reprint houses, to 
find good Westerns to reprint. Lion and 
Pyramid, not in a position to bid for the 
bigger name authors, will take an original 
Western, though they would rather have the 
reprint. 





Other Types of Reprints 


New American Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc. doesn’t plan to emphasize other 
than the usual categories (Western, mys- 
tery, stf, good novels), though Editor Jaffe 
says that NAL will do self-help books, na- 
ture books, and other special projects “as 
the need arises and good books become 
available.” What. Jaffe wants is what all 
readers want: “A suspenseful story, con- 
vincing characters, interesting situations, and 
what is most important, universality.” 

Popular Library will continue to push 
Westerns, mysteries, and its line of novels 
with “hard-hitting material, contemporary 
background, good plot and characteriza- 
tion.” Popular tries to do all its business 
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with the original hard-cover house, but will 
“help an author who turns in a good origi- 
nal manuscript get it published as a hard- 
cover book” so that Popular can then con- 
sider it. Popular, says Heckelmann, is stay- 
ing away from biographies, but might do 
the right quiz book, an occasional non-fic- 
tion title or how-to-do book. 

Pocket Books, says Freeman Lewis, is 
“not in the market for origina] manuscripts 
at any price. We have done a number of 
originals, particularly subject matter books 
and anthologies, but these come about 
when we want a particular book and are 
unable to find a satisfactory reprint. They 
are house projects.” 

Pyramid is looking, as is everybody else, 
for “the real life novel.” Big need is “the 
novelist who, within the bounds of good 
taste, tackles any subject regardless of 
taboo, dealing with it not in smutty terms, 
but in authentic and honest ones.” Huttner 
cites as an example The Shame of Mary 
Quinn (original title: Thunder Without 
Rain) by Clifton Cuthbert, a book which 
deals with incest. This title has not been 
censored once, says Huttner, because the 
author deals with the problem “honestly 
and courageously, not in a slapdash, lurid 
fashion.” 

Regarding “unusual” categories, Pyra- 
mid says no thank you. “Humor needs a 
master touch and a name like Cerf or 
Thurber. Sports needs a big name sports- 
writer. Sports fiction, however, when it is 
treated as real life, not categorized as 
sports, can go.” Huttner mentions two box- 
ing novels that have sold well, The Harder 
They Fall by Budd Schulberg (Bantam) 
and Walk Hard—Talk Loud by Len Zin- 
berg (Lion). The former deals with the 
universal problem of commercialism in 
sports, while the latter tells the story of a 
Negro prize fighter in a “white” world. 


The Payoff 

Most reprint houses work on a royalty 
basis. Whoever controls the rights to the 
book (either the hard-cover house that 
originally published it or the author) gets 
a penny a copy for every 25-cent book sold 
up to 150,000 copies. After that, the rate 
jumps to a penny and a half. For 35-cent 
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books, the rate is 1.4 cents per book for 
the first 150,000 sold, then 2.1 cents a Copy. 
Royalty on 50-cent books is 2 to 3 cents per 
book sold. Incidentally, on 50-cent books, 
the publisher gets around 31 cents from 
the national distributor, the local whole. 
saler pays around 35 cents, the newsdealer 
pays 40 cents, and the newsstand customer 
lays down 50 cents. Unsold copies go back 
to the publisher. Sometimes he can export 
or remainder them and get a nickel a copy. 

If the reprint (at 25 cents) sells 150,000 
copies, the owner of rights gets $1,500. 
Most hard-cover publishers split this money 
50-50 with the author. A sale of 250,000 
copies means a payment in royalties of 
$3,000 (author’s take: $1,500). 

What about fabulous prices in_ the 
reprint business? They are the exception, 
rather than the rule. But the sale of a 
million copies of a 25-cent book means that 
nearly $15,000 changes hands, $7,000-plus 
to the author, in most cases. How about a 
50-cent item? The Naked and the Dead 
will sell about a million copies; original 
publisher Rinehart and author Mailer 
should each get over $14,000. 

The reprint houses always guarantee a 
minimum royalty payment. Sometimes as 
low as $500 (against royalties), the guar- 
antee is more often $1,000, $1,500, or 
$2,000. Pocket paid a record $22,000 in 
guarantee for four Raymond Chandler mys- 
teries, And a prize-winning novel was 9 
sought after that a major house bid $20,000 
to shut off further competition. The first 
printing of that title is still around, but the 
author can’t kick—he’s made 10 grand on 
a title that has earned for him, royalty-wise, 
approximately $2,500. Without the fat guar- 
antee, he’d be out $7,500. 

But as Marc Jaffe says: “Signet’s mil 
lion-copy sellers have been contracted for 
with modest guarantees. In the long run, 
the writer will do just as well with accrued 
royalties coming in at regular intervals as 
with a large advance, providing the te 
print publisher is aggressive, knowledgeable, 
and intent on developing an authar’s long- 
range potential.” 

Aggressive? If reprint houses become 
more aggressive, they'll drive the news 
papers off the stands. 
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RED WOUND UP with, “ ... and then 

he’d write, The End, draw a line across 
the sheet of paper, write the title of a new 
hook, Chapter One, and start right in.” 

Walt said, “You mean on the same sheet 
of paper? He’d end one novel and start 
another on the same sheet of paper?” 

“That’s right. They used to cal] him a 
fiction factory.” 

Walt and I groaned. 

I said, “I read that Dumas had several 
writers working for him. They'd hack out a 
beok, then he’d rewrite a bit and have it 
published under his name. He might be 
collaborating with six men at once.” 

“That’s something I can’t understand,” 
Walt said, “collaboration. I could never 
do it.” 

We were driving back to Taos from 
Santa Fe, and, as usual, batting around 
story ideas, tricks of the trade, and writer’s 
gossip. Fredric Brown and Walt Sheldon 
were doing most of the batting since they’d 
had from 10 to 15 years in the game and, 
at the time, I’d had about one. 

Fred said, “I don’t know. A good many 
writers have collaborated—in one way or 
another. Take Sinclair Lewis. He once 
made ends meet by selling plots for five 
bucks a threw to Jack London.” 

I said, “It might be interesting to try 
collaborating.” 

Inspiration hit Walt, the way inspiration 
does, That boy ought to duck more often! 

He said, “Listen, why couldn’t we do a 
three-way collab? Mack, here, writes the 
first 1,000 words of a short and turns it 
over to me. I write another 1,000, compli- 
cating the plot and developing the charac- 
ters, and give it to Fred. Fred has to add 
the last 1,000 words, resolving the story.” 

Fred grunted, “I might have known I’d 
be nominated low man on this totem pole.” 





I remember 
this StOYY... 


By Mack Reynolds 


Walt said, “No. What we'll do is switch 
around. Mack does the middle 1,000 on the 
second story, and on the third he winds it 
up. We'll have to do three stories alto- 
gether.” 

Fred said, “We could try it,” and then, 
“Look. I never noticed that taberna. We 
must have missed it on the last few trips 
to Santa Fe.” 

The car came to a halt and we piled out. 

About 11 the next morning I bustled into 
the Brown hacienda waving my three or 
four sheets of morning’s work. Walt was 
there, having coffee with Fred. 

“Here it is,’ I said. “The title is “The 
Switcheroo.’ There’s a crazy scientist, see? 
He invents the Switcheroo. It’s a gadget 
for exchanging minds with people. The 
crazy inventor points the gadget at the 
governor.” 

Walt said, “And—” 

I said, “That finished my 1,000 words. 
It’s all yours now.” 

They looked at me, then at each other. 
Walt said finally, “Here, give me _ those 
sheets of paper. Where’s your typer, Fred?” 
He left the room and in a few minutes we 
could hear the keys ticking away. 

“The Switcheroo” sold to Other Worlds 
under the by-line of Mack Reynolds and 
Fredric Brown. The next story, “Device of 
the Turtle,” went to Worlds Beyond under 
the same by-line and “Martian Through 
Georgia,” signed Walt Sheldon, went to 
Amazing Stories. 

We had expected to continue this three- 
way collaboration indefinitely, but Walt was 
recalled into the service and is now doing 
Air Force publicity in Korea. Fred and I 
turn out yarns together once in a while, 
but somehow they are never as much fun 
as the stories the three of us wrote before 
the international situation broke up, among 
other things, “our great idea.” 
















































Taboo-Transition 


This blue-eyed blonde actually 

got away with murder 
in a “This Week” short story. 
What next in the 














By F. A. Rockwell 


the slicks 


Co.ier’s ONCE published a Somerset 
Maugham story that opened with rape and 
ended with infanticide. In Ben Hecht’s 
October Redbook thriller, “Guilty,” the 
main actor has a hideous Oedipus complex 
that results in attempted wife-killing, this 
entire action stemming from another taboo: 
his own mother’s desire for matricide! And 
Adela Rogers St. Johns treads on tabooed 
grounds in her Today's Woman story, “By 
the Time This Reaches You,” in which 
Kevin Mackie, a sympathetic ex-G.I. from 
World War II, murders his sweetheart. 
There have never been so many taboo- 
breakers in the slicks. Blame it on compe- 
tition with TV and war-excitement. Or 
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are killing their 
TABOOS 


blame it on reader fed-upness with the 
stereotyped formula: lily-white hero tn- 
umphs over tar-black villain. There’s not 
too much suspense left in watching virtue 
conquer! Maybe these factors explain the 
current trend from Escapism to Realism. 
Does that mean, Goodie Gumdrop, that 
the bars are down and now you can blow 
full steam ahead on the story about your 
blond cousin who left Bryn Mawr to marry 
the Hindu, believing that their children 
would combine all the wisdom and beauty 
of Eastern and Western cultures? Or the 
mother who wanted a girl so desperately 
she bedecked her only boy with so many 
frills that he grew up without a single 
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masculine mannerism. Can you sell the 
short story about your aunt from Chatta- 
nooga whose epileptic fits were always 
cured by her Negro chauffeur until one 
day she had a seizure in a strange Southern 
town and his intentions were misunder- 
stood by the crowd—who lynched him? 

Can you write short stories based on 
these dramas? You feel them. You’re strain- 
ing at the leash. Can you sell them? No, 
not yet. Unless you’re a Somerset 
Maugham, Adela Rogers St. Johns, or Ben 
Hecht, these subjects are still the taboos, the 
stay-away-froms of commercial fiction. You 
can handle such material in a quality story, 
a play, novel, or even an article, but it’s too 
strong for slick or pulp fiction. 

Taboos can be dramatic—often melodra- 
matic—and, for this reason, they attract 
unestablished writers as surely as a 300- 
watt bulb draws moths. It’s an extension of 
the forbidden-fruit psychology that has as- 
sured phenomenal success for the perfume 
named Tabu. But writing is war, and in 
war it’s the generals who break the rules, 
not the buck privates (or maybe you're a 
sergeant). Name writers are the generals; 
they're battle-scarred and experienced and 
they know how to handle the taboos. In 
many cases, the tabooed subject was or- 
dered from the name author, the handling 
of it discussed and planned by editor-and- 
author before the story was written. 

Even then, every editor has qualms when 
he sends a taboo-story to the printers. He 
has to please the publishers, the advertisers, 
and—mostly—the readers. Readers are be- 
coming too sophisticated to accept the old 
Pollyanna formulas that always gave “the 
hero what he desired and the villain what 
he deserved,” but they still want a fictional 
escape hatch from life’s dullness and injus- 
tice—a refuge where Cinderella marries the 
Prince and little Jack kills the Giant. If 
you don’t believe that readers set the 
taboos, read the howls in the letter columns 
after a magazine has used a taboo-yarn. 

For your purposes, it’s easier to catch 
flies with honey. Recognize and avoid the 
following major taboos: The Moral Ta- 
boos, The Tolerance (or “Love Thy Neigh- 
bor”) Taboos, The Negative Taboos, The 
Specific Taboos, and The Style Taboos. 








The Moral Taboos 


You didn’t need Senator Kefauver to tell 
you that fame and riches are not always the 
result of virtue and that crime often does 
pay—and well. But a story about a glori- 
fied criminal who lives happily ever after 
on tainted “blood money” might start some 
youngsters on a crime wave. Any example 
in fiction is easy for the reader to follow, so 
make yours a good example, or if a charac- 
ter does wrong, don’t let him get away 
with it. In their efforts to present Life As 
It Is instead of Life As It Should Be, a few 
professionals have let crime go unpunished, 
but these are the exceptions that prove the 
rule. 

Let’s look at a recent This Week story, 
“Amazing Lady,” by Cyril Hare, in which 
Hermione Armstrong, the fragile, blue- 
eyed, poor heroine, has cleverly disposed of 
her wealthy cousins, uncle and aunt who 
stood between her and fortune. Her fiancé 
accidentally discovers her secret when she 
outwits a burglar with judo—undoubtedly 
the method she used to kill Cousin Johnny 
when they played leapfrog on his diving 
board. But is the murderess punished? Oh, 
no. She not only gets away scot free, but 
when her wised-up fiancé breaks the en- 
gagement, she gets away with another 
crime: extortion. 

A few years ago, the situation would 
have boomeranged in true biter-bit style, 
with the almost-perfect-criminal, Hermione, 
falling a victim to her ewn murderous 
scheming. Perhaps she’d be swimming with 
her fiancé and misjudge distances or be 
haunted by guilty memories so that she’d 
topple off the same diving board from 
which Cousin Johnny met his watery end. 
Or the judo she pulls on the burglar would 
tip off her hand and lead to her arrest. 

But this is. 1951—the Taboo-Transition 
era. The murderess gets away with the 
crime, but how does the author get away 





F. A. Rockwell (real name, Rocklin) has 
sold fiction and articles to This Week, Cor- 
onet, Extension, The Woman, American 
Weekly, and to most of the confessions and 
love pulps. When not writing, Writer Rock- 
well teaches writing in Hollywood and Bur- 
bank, California. 
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with the taboo? First of all, the style is 
Britishly objective, casual, remote. There is 
no intense emotional identification with the 
murderess that could stimulate murder-in- 
stincts in the reader. Secondly, the author 
uses implication, so that at the end there’s 
no actual proof of the murders—no sub- 
stantial, condemning proof, but no doubt, 
either. Only a calculating professional 
writer could indulge in such verbal sleight- 
of-hand! 

A villain also “gets away with it” in the 
powerful Collier’s story, “Never Let Him 
Down,” by Gertrude Schweitzer. Don Wil- 
lard, a rich, spoiled high-school delinquent, 
talks Bud, the son of a poor, foreign-born 
widower, into breaking into a house and 
slashing and drenching the furniture “just 
for kicks.” When the two are caught, 
wealthy Mr. Willard lies to the police in 
order to exonerate his brat, but foreign- 
born, garlicky Pop refuses to lie. Bud, there- 
fore, is forced to confess and take all the 
blame, realizing that he’ll have to give up 
basketball and Pop will have to work over- 
time at the factory to pay for the damage 
while the instigator of the crime—Don Wil- 
lard—goes unpunished. 





Unexcelled handling makes this a suc- 
cessful and satisfying story. We understand 
the motivation and the boy’s weakness; we 
know that the yarn is gilded with com- 
pensations and that Bud is really the win- 
ner. In the beginning he is ashamed of Pop 
and hero-worships Mr. Willard, the VIP. 
But the crisis reverses his attitude. The 
police investigator refers to Willard deroga- 
torily as “scared silly old guy” and respect- 
fully addresses Pop as “Sir.” In “Never 
Let Him Down” the hero pays for the vil- 
lain’s sins, but he reaps rewards in experi- 
ence, realization, character-growth, and 
self-respect. While it breaks taboos, this is 
an extremely moral story. The hero is pun- 
ished, true, but he deserves to be. He has 
broken three of the Ten Commandments: 
Honor Thy Father and Thy Mother, Thou 
Shalt Not Steal, and Thou Shalt Not 
sovet. 

All of which leads us to the fact that the 
Ten Commandments are still a pretty good 
gauge of moral taboos that should not be 
broken by a sympathetic hero who rates a 
happy ending. This is particularly true of 
Commandments 1, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10. 
Let’s connect the Commandments with 





62 Editors Still in Running 


Dm you vore in the Writer’s DicEst 
editor-of-the-year contest? If you did—or 
didn’t—you may be interested in the re- 
sults so far. 

To us, the contest proved conclusively 
that any editor can be a “good guy” most of 
the time, that the type or size or location 
of his magazine, the salary he makes, or the 
assistants he has are not determining fac- 
tors. On the list of those nominated are edi- 
tors of big slicks like the Post, Collier’s, the 
Journal, of confession magazines like Per- 
sonal Romances and Modern Romances, 
of pulp houses like Popular and Thrilling, 
of quality magazines like The Atlantic, of 
trade magazines like American Druggist 
and Machinists Monthly Journal, of “little” 
magazines like Prairie Schooner, of Cana- 
dian magazines like Family Herald, of 
newspaper syndicates like NEA and Central 
Press Association. Every editot nominated 
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is a “good guy” to at least one writer, and 
some editors received over 200 votes. 

Final results of the contest, both winner 
and runners-up, will be announced in the 
December issue of W. D., when the editor- 
of-the-year will be cover-man or -woman. 
In the meantime, these editors are still in 
the running: 


John Barkham of Coronet 

Hazel Berge of Modern Romances 

Clinton Bernard of Good Business 

Tony Boucher of the Magazine of Fantasy and 
Science Fiction 

Gertrude Blumenthal of Julian Messner 

Knox Burger of Collier’s 

Raymond Carlson of Arizona Highways 

Jane Crosby of Teen Time, Story Trails, etc. 

Robert K. Doran of The Victorian 

Anne Einselén of Ladies’ Home Journal 

Robert O. Erisman of Goodman Publications 

Betty Finnin of Woman’s Day 

R. L. Fitzgerald of Boot and Shoe Recorder 

J. DeWitt Fox of Life and Health 
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contemporary commercial fiction: 

i. Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me. Your hero must be God-fearing, defi- 
nitely not an atheist, Communist, or ag- 
nostic, unless he does an about-face in the 


2 Thou shalt make no graven images. If 
your hero worships idols (materialism, 
speed, etc.) he probably should be shocked 
back to his senses and morality. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord in vain. Profanity isn’t the taboo it 
was before the Johnson office (the Hays 
office then) okayed it for the movie Gone 
With the Wind. But in magazines use it 
sparingly, like cayenne, and only when it is 
appropriate and in keeping with the char- 
acterization. As for books, From Here to 
Eternity left no more to be said, a point 
which was not in its favor, according to 
many readers and critics. 

4. Remember the Sabbath and keep it 
holy. It is not taboo for your heroine to 
vacuum her apartment or the hero to mow 
the lawn after church (unless your story is 
slanted to a particular religious magazine 
which might object). 

5. Honor thy father and thy mother (in 





slicks, especially Mother). Before Philip 
Wylie’s Momism in Generation of Vipers 
and Kingsley’s Silver Cord mother, par- 
ents, particularly mamas, were held high on 
a glistening pedestal of purity and goodness. 
Now, more and more, exalted motherhood 
is coming down to earth; mildly, as in 
Donna Geyer’s McCall’s story, “They’re 
Only Young Once,” in which the heroine 
is driven almost wacky by the frustrations 
of motherhood; more strongly in stories 
presenting really “bad” mothers. Psychia- 
try has made such devils of Parents that 
this was inevitable, although the women’s 
slicks held out for saintly motherhood for 
a long, long time. Father could be a heel, 
but mama was ever noble. One of the first 
“bad” mothers appeared in a Flair story, 
“Mrs. Kettering and Clark Gable,” about 
a selfish, short-sighted mother who was too 
absorbed by cinema dramas to pay any 
attention to her own child’s tragedy. There 
is an unsympathetic mother in “Last Day 
of Camp” (by Charles Carver in Collier’s). 
Unsympathetic mothers are invading even 
the women’s slicks: apronstring mothers 
like the one who dreams for her daughter, 


(Continued on page 28) 





for Editor-of-the-Year Post 


H. L. Gold of Galaxy Science Fiction 

The Goulds of Ladies’ Home Journal 

Roderick M. Grant of Popular Mechanics 

eee Green of Family Herald and Weekly 
far 

Arlene Stevens Hall of Stories for Children 

William Heyliger of Westminster Press 

William Bradford Huie of American Mercury 

Lillian Borden Kane of Borden Publishing Co. 

Lilian Kastendike of Redbook 

May Kelley of Personal Romances 

William Kingsbury of the Nashville Tennessean 

Dal Lee of Star Guidance Publications 

Douglas Lurton of Your Life, etc. 

Robert McBride of McBride Publishers 

Dorothy McIlwraith of Short Stories 

Burt MacBride of Reader’s Digest 

Leo Margulies formerly of Thrilling Publications 

Sam Merwin formerly of Thrilling Publications 

gy Cleveland Meyers of Highlights for Chil- 
ren 

Gorham Munson of Hermitage Press 

Wells Norris of American Business 

Ken Purdy of True 

The Queens of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine 

William Raney of Henry Holt Co. 


Peggy Dowst Redman of Saturday Evening Post 

Dan Rennick of Drug Topics Journal 

Geraldine Rhoads of Today’s Woman 

Mary Rollins of Hillman Publications 

Ada Campbell Rose of Jack and Jill 

Frank Ryan of Evening Courier and Morning 
Post, Camden 

Noah Sarlat of Stag and Male 

Charles Saxon of Modern Screen 

Courtland Smith of Central Press Association 

Harrison Smith of Saturday Review of Literature 

Royden Stewart of American Druggist 

Eleanor Stierhem of Today’s Weman 

L. O. Thomas of The Machinists 
Journal 

Herbert Thorson of Christian Science Monitor 

Raymond M. Veh of Builders 

Robert Walker of Christian Life 

The Wallaces of Reader’s Digest 

Clyde W. Warwick of The Canyon News, Texas 

Edward Weeks of Atlantic 

Kenneth White of Esquire 

Harry Widmer formerly of Popular Publications 

Dr. L. C. Wimberly of Prairie Schooner Magazine 

Russ Winterbotham of NEA Syndicate 

James Young of Collier’s 


Monthly 





































































shops for her, and lives for her in “Mrs. 
Fremont’s Daughter,” by Audrey de Graff; 
daughter-in-law-haters like Gramma in 
“The Witch” (Today's Woman, by Susan 
Seavy); and Mrs. Payne in October Good 
Housekeeping’s “The Years Between.” 

6. Thou shalt not kill. War is the ex- 
ception here, for, as Fulton Oursler points 
out, war is the penalty for man’s breaking 
the Ten Commandments. As a rule, you’ll 
have trouble selling a story about a homi- 
cidal hero. In Dorothy M. Thompson’s 
Argosy story, “Warrior’s Exile,” the Indian 
hero is goaded by his tribe for being a cow- 
ard and bad-luck-bringer. But he saves 
his sweetheart and his own reputation by 
killing, scalping (and enjoying it!) the 
sadistic villain. The motivation, character- 
buildup, market, setting, and cultural back- 
ground counterbalance the taboo and 
make this an excellent yarn. 

Another homicidal hero is Stuart Cloete’s 
Patrick O’Donnell, an ex-wrestler descended 
from Irish kings (“O’Donnell’s Devil” in 
October Cosmopolitan). Patrick has an in- 
nate desire to kill the big-bearded baboon 
of a villain. When they do fight to the 
finish, the hero derives a sadistic joy when 
the man’s spine cracks and he sags “like 
a bag of mealies” and lies crumpled at his 
feet. Patrick pays for this murder (even 
though it’s self-defense) with the death of 
his wife, Mary, and spends the rest of his 
life preaching the love of God and hatred 
of the Devil (who made him kill). 

7. Thou shalt not commit adultery. For 
the writer of commercial short stories, in 
addition to infidelity, the 7th Command- 
ment includes sex crimes, abortion, and 
perversion. The last taboo was broken in a 
Today's Woman story, “The Vacant Face 
of Love,” in which the girl is in love with 
a boy who turns out to be completely dis- 
interested in women. 

Illegitimacy rarely occurs in magazine 
stories, and when it does, it is delicately 
handled. The baby’s father is usually a 
sincere serviceman who was killed just be- 
fore the wedding (a la People Will Talk). 
The Ladies Home Journal piece, “And 
Have Not Charity’ (by Mary Elizabeth 
Vroman) recapitulates the John Gals- 
worthy story of World War I, “Saint’s Prog- 
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ress,” in which a minister’s daughter has 
an illegitimate baby. The 1951 heroine, 
Theresa Weatherby, having paid in full for 
her sin, is granted a happy ending, com. 
plete with husband. The child’s view of 
illegitimacy is delineated in the Collier; 
story, “The Five Alls,” in which fatherles 
Alistair tries to erase the stigma by pn. 
ducing a pilot-hero-father for the Father's 
Day celebration at school. 

8. Thou shalt not steal. Almost ever 
day some criminal blames his guilt on a 
movie or a story he has read, so don’t make 
a crook sympathetic or victorious or you'll 
be brewing trouble. Commercial short 
stories aren’t the place for a charming 
counterfeiter like Mr. 880 (of movie and 
New Yorker fame) or the sweet old shop- 
lifter who stole a loaf of bread every day in 
the This Week short, “The Thief” (a Max 
Brand story discovered after his death). If 
you want to sell your story, your hero must 
have integrity, or achieve it within the 
story-action. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. 

10. Thou shalt not covet (thy neighbors 
wife or anything that is thy neighbor's). 
In character regeneration stories, the pro 
tagonist may break one or both of the 
above Commandments, but the crisis usu- 
ally brings realization, self-condemnation, 
and reformation. 


The “Love Thy Neighbor” Taboos 


Your short stories won’t sell to top slicks 
and pulps if your prejudices are showing, 
so don’t step on people’s toes! This pro- 
scription extends to everything from reli- 
gion to facetious jibes at Oakies. People 
are sensitive and you must respect sensitivi- 
ties or risk a libel suit that may cost your 
publisher a fancy sum and you a whol 
writing career. You can’t be too careful 
about libel. When Fred Allen broadcast 
from Philadelphia that his hotel room was 
so small that the mice were humpbacked, 
the hotel-owners’ organization demanded 4 
retraction! Be ultra-careful what you say 
about California smog, fog, and earth 
quakes; Kansas or Mississippi floods; Flor- 
ida hurricanes; the backward South; the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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By Leonard Finley Hilts 


Il: @hicago Markets 


Cutcaco May not be the juvenile book 
center of the world, but it certainly has its 
share of publishers bent on entertaining 
and educating the small fry. Eight book 
publishers in the Chicago area want to see 
good manuscripts, and seven of the eight 
houses publish juveniles. 

Wilcox and Follett, at 1255 S. Wabash 
Ave., one of the biggest Chicago publishers, 
do a lot of school texts and technical books, 
in addition to some general stuff. My own 
book, The Airmail—Jennies To Jets, a his- 
tory of the airmail service, was brought 
out by them last April; also during the last 
year they published the very successful 
Wolf In Chef’s Clothing, an illustrated 
and humorous men’s cookbook. 

Mrs. Esther Meeks is the editor of the 
juvenile department at W. & F. She says 
that manuscripts entered in the annual 
Charles W. Follett Award competition pro- 
vide a large part of her junior list. The 
1952 competition opens January Ist, and 
pays $3000 for the best book of fiction or 
non-fiction for children in the 8 to 12 or 12 


Seven Chicago publishing houses 


want juvenile books. 


to 16 age group. The award is $1000 out- 
right prize, and $2000 against the first 
year’s royalties. All books entered, whether 
prize winners or not, are considered for pub- 
lication. If you are interested, write and ask 
for further information and an entry blank. 

Reilly and Lee, 325 W. Huron Street, 
Chicago 10, where Elizabeth Laing Stewart 
edits, also publishes juveniles. They like 
them with an educational slant, with humor, 
historical, or popular biographical appeal, 
or of the self-improvement variety. The 
company works on a standard royalty ar- 
rangement, doesn’t want to see juvenile 
manuscripts under 30,000 words, and likes 
the idea of how-to-do-it books for the 
younger child. They are also interested to 
a limited extent in adult non-fiction. 

Rand McNally, the well-known map 
publishers, publish school texts, trade books, 
adult non-fiction, and juveniles as well. 
Their program is rather limited, however. 
So it is wise to query first if you have an 
idea. The address is 536 S. Clark St. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 S. Indiana Ave., 
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Chicago 16, is another firm with a juvenile 
list. Generally speaking, this house aims 
at the primary school child in grades one 
to 8, or from 6 to 12 years of age. They 
are interested in fiction and non-fiction 
with educational appeal for this age group. 

The Whitehall Publishing Co. has moved 
to 548 W. Monroe St. F. Dorsey Mont- 
gomery, the editor, is interested in material 
which will appeal to children from 3 to 
9 years old. Stories can be either in verse 
or prose, though verse is preferred, and the 
length is under 1500 words. The company 
does books with big colorful illustrations, 
pop-ups, and other novelties, so stories 
should be given this slant. They prefer to 
see manuscripts during the late summer 
and fall. 

M. A. Donohue & Co. and the Gold- 
smith Publishing Co. are both located at 
711 S. Dearborn Street. Editor Marcus A. 
Donohue is interested in both juvenile fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Write him before sub- 
mitting a manuscript. 

Childrens Press, Inc., 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, publishes children’s books 
with an eye on the libraries and schools. 
This means that the editor, Margaret Fris- 
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key, is looking for exceptional quality and 
significant content. A query first, specifying 
what you have, is advisable. This is a lim- 
ited market. 

Shasta Publishers have grown with 
science-fiction through the past few years. 
Now, in addition to science-fiction and 
non-fiction (called, for want of a better 
term, “imaginative literature”), Editor 
Everett F. Bleiler is interested in straight 
novels on any subject, period or locale. He 
reports in 60 days, pays on a royalty basis, 
and gives an advance when the contract is 
signed. Lengths run from 60,000 to 100,- 
000 words. Bleiler is particularly interested 
in developing new talent. The address: 
5525 S. Blackstone Ave., Chicago 37. 


Sports Magazines 

Outdoorsman, listed last year as Bob 
Becker’s hunting magazine, has now com- 
bined with Hunting and Fishing and goes 
to the newsstands under that title. The 
editor is Jim Mitchell, and the new address 
is 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Rates for 
articles run above average. The editor uses 
pieces of 2,000 to 2,500 words on all phases 
of hunting and fishing, and likes to see 
photos with scripts. Check the magazine 
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for its special slant before submitting. 
Golfdom and Golfing, sportswriter Herb 
Graffis’ two magazines, are published at 
407 S. Dearborn St. Golfdom is a trade 
journal, published 10 times a year. Articles 
on the business of running a golf club, 
newly-opened courses, new equipment, etc., 
are needed, in lengths of 1,000 to 1,800 
words. The pay ranges from $15 to $25, on 
acceptance. Golfing, for the guy who slings 
the club, runs five issues a year from March 
until July. The magazine uses some fiction 
and articles on every phase of the game. 
Top lengths run 2,500 to 3,000 words, and 
pay is $50 to $75 an article, on acceptance. 


Trade Journals 


Advertising Age, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 11. A weekly which publishes only 
spot news of the advertising business with 
illustrations and photos. Pays 2c a word, 
on publication, but does not encourage 
submission of unsolicited material. 

American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. A monthly going to the warm- 
air heating and sheet metal contractors. 
Wants articles on engineering, design, and 
application of equipment; also articles on 
business management. Lengths: 2,000 to 
5,000 words, with diagrams and pictures. 
Pays about 2c a word, extra for diagrams 
and pictures. 

American Bexmaker, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2. A monthly which J. W. 
Knight edits. Company, personnel, and 
convention news in the paper-box industry, 
and articles and news on manufacturers of 
all types of paperboard containers. Buys 
photographs. Pays 2c a word for feature 
articles, lc a word for news, on publication. 

American Business, 4660 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. Eugene Whitmore, 
editor. Most articles on assignment, so 
query first. No stories on retailers here, but 
wants factual articles on modernizing 
methods in office and administration fields. 
Accent on “how.” Top length is 2000 words. 
Pay is 2c to 3c a word, on publication. 

American Hairdresser, 70 W. Hubbard 
St., Chicago 10. A monthly which Hazel 
Kozlay edits. Trade news, manufacturer 
and jobber news, reports on association 
activities. Pays 1c a word, on publication. 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago 2. A monthly looking 
for articles to 1,200 words on operation, 
efficiency, and promotion in the hotel busi- 
ness. Pays on publication, 1c a word, with 
extra for pictures. 

American Miller and Processor, 831 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. Monthly inter- 
ested in all phases of the milling of flour, 
feed, rice, cereal, soybean, and starch. Pays 
minimum of $2.50 (Y%c to 2c a word) 
after publication, with reports in 10 days. 

American Paper Converter, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. Monthly, edited 
by W. S. Young, Jr. Send for instruction 
sheet before submitting here. Top length 
of 3,000 words, illustrated with photos and 
charts, for articles on manufacture of all 
types of paper products except boxes and 
cartons. Pays 1!/2c for articles; 1c for news; 
$2 for pictures—all on publication. 

American Paper Merchant, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. Monthly. P. A. 
Howard, editor. 1,000 to 2,000 words on 
merchandising of paper and paper prod- 
ucts in wholesale field. Same pay as Amer- 
ican Paper Converter. 


Art Material Trade News, 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 2. Monthly. Edward H. 
Ellison, editor, wants articles 500 to 1,000 
words, slanted at dealers, manufacturers, 
and wholesalers in the art material field. 
Also stories on art supply stores and tech- 
nical items on art materials, window dis- 
play, sales methods, etc. Must have photos. 
2c a word, $2.50 for photos, on publication. 
Top of $25 for an illustrated article. 

Bakers Helper, 105 W. Adams, Chi- 
cago 3. Harold E. Snyder, editor. Send for 
instruction sheet before submitting here. 
Uses 2,400-word articles on some phase of 
the wholesale or retail bakery, merchandis- 
ing, advertising, etc. Likes success stories 
that tell the cause of the success. Wants 
good pictures with the script. One cent 
a word for news items; 2c a word for fea- 
tures; $3 to $5 for pictures. 

Bankers Monthly, a Rand McNally pub- 
lication at 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, 
edited by J. H. Peters. 2,500-word limit on 
articles dealing with all phases of banking 
and finance. Pays 2c a word, on publica- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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tion, and $5 a photo, on acceptance. 

Better Enameling, 1427 S. 55th Court, 
Cicero, Ill. Edited by A, B. Friedman. Uses 
technical and semi-technical material, with 
drawings and sketches, on porcelain enamel 
methods and uses. One dollar and up for 
photos and sketches; 1c a word, on publi- 
cation. 

Brick and Clay Record, 5 §, Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 3. Query Editor J. J. Svec 
first. News items about leaders in brick in- 
dustry, activities of brick and clay plants, 
new equipment, new products, news about 
refractories. Good photos. Pays le a word 
on publication. 

Building Supply News, 5 S§. Wabash Ave.; 
Chicago 3. J. W. Parshall edits. Articles on 
lumber and material yard operation and 
management. Pays 75c a column inch on 
publication. 

Ceramic Industry, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3. Victor C. Petchul, editor. 
Stories for this market should be written by 
an engineer or by a writer in close collabo- 
ration with one. Articles run 500 to 1,500 
words, with lots of photos. Wants know- 
how information and actual production 
procedure in large mechanized glass, por- 
celain enamel, or pottery plants. Features 
get 2c a word, on acceptance; news, 8c a 
line, minimum, $3; photos and cartoons, 
$5.00. 

Commerce, 1 N, LaSalle St., Chicago 2. 
Alan Sturdy, editor. Articles on the prob- 
lems of business, personnel problems, and 
the like. Magazine is slanted at big con- 
cerns. No career stories. Query before sub- 
mitting. Lengths: 1,500 to 2,500 words. 
Pays 3c a word minimum, on acceptance. 

Dairy World, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5. Robert Martenson, editor. Prac- 
tical articles on the product and processing 
phase of the dairy industry. Desires pho- 
tographs and press releases. 

Domestic Engineering, 1801 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16. C, L, Staples, editor. Plumbing, 
heating, air-conditioning, technical and 
merchandising articles and news stories up 
to 3,000 words. Slow reports. Pays Ic a 
word, on publication. 

Feeds Illustrated, 831 S. Wabash Ave., 
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Chicago 5, Monthly interested in picture 
stories—mainly pictures or charts on suc- 
cessful feed merchandising projects, Pays 
on acceptance, $3 minimum for photos, 

Furniture Age, 4753 N. Broadway, Chi- 
cago. J. A. Gary, editor. Articles 500 to 
1,200 words in length, with illustrations, on 
the merchandising and promotion of home 
furnishings of all types. Pays $2 a photo 
and Ic a word, on publication. 

Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2. C, M. Bur- 
nam, Jr., edits. Not over 2,000-word articles 
on engineering and technica] phases of de- 
sign, installation, operation, and mainte. 
nance of heating, piping, and air-conditjon- 
ing systems in industrial plants and large 
buildings. Reports in a few days. Pays good 
rates on publication. 

Meat Magazine, 59 E. Van Buren St, 
Chicago 5. E, B. Nattemer, editor. Articles 
on meat slaughtering or processing methods 
or new merchandising ideas based on inter- 
views with plant executives. This magazine 
is slanted at the meat packers and stories 
should be of value to them. Pictures of 
some type of illustrations required. Lengths; 
800 to 1,000 words, Pays 2c a word and 
$3 to $5 for pictures. 

Seed World, 327 §&, LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago 4. Betty A. Hoover, editor. Semi 
monthly. 500 to 1,500-word articles on 
merchandising problems of retail seed 
stores. Prefers stories about experience of 
particular stores. Uses photographs. Pays 
$10 a printed page, $1 for pictures, on pub- 
lication. Fast reports, 

Specialty Salesman Magazine, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. H. W. Minchin, 
managing editor. Articles up to 1,200 words 
aimed at inspiring and instructing the out- 
door salesman, Uses short-short fiction with 
direct selling angle once in a while. Pays 
lc a word and up, on acceptance; pictures, 
$3 to $5. 

Vend, 188 W, Randolph St., Chicago |. 
Monthly which G, R. Schreiber edits. Pub- 
lished for the automatic merchandising in- 
dustry. Feature articles about the vending 
machine trade, but no juke boxes or pis 
ball machines. Query first. Orders photo 
after accepting article. Pays 2c a wort 
minimum, on publication. 
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“Writers are not temperamental! They’re not! They’re not! They’re not!” 
p y y y 


Who'll help burn down 
Greenwich Village? 


For years, | have labored against the so- 
cial and economic stigma of being a news- 
paper writer and, worse, a magazine free 
lance writer, You must have had the same 
experience. You’d do better with the neigh- 
bors and the bank if you passed yourself off 
as a parolee. 

The most frequent false accusation 
levelled against me is “writer’s tempera- 
ment”—I’m “erratic, unstable, vain, sensi- 
tive, etc., etc.” “Poor dear,” the women 
say to my wife, as though she were cooking 
for a two-headed freak. If, at the club, 
I get into a rage about politics, I’m tem- 
peramental, “that writing fellow, you 
know.” If my neighbor docs the same, he 
is applauded as a “loyal Republican.” And 
so it goes—against me. My dullest action 
or reaction somehow assumes a macabre 
twist as though I were old Edgar Allan out 
on the town again. 

I will say it once coldly, “I’m not tem- 
peramental.” And I'll repeat at the top of 
my voice, “I’m not temperamental, I’m 
not! I’m not! I’m not!” 

But who except similarly accused souls 
will believe me? It’s high time, I say, that 
we normal writers—which leaves out gen- 
luses, crackpots, modern poets, and lucky 
one-shotters—be accepted normally in nor- 





By Henry Lee 


mal society, and I intend to do something 
about the matter. 

Here’s my idea. I propose to show that 
they are temperamental—erratic, unstable, 
vain, sensitive, and all the rest. I propose 
to shame them into leaving us alone. Let 
me dispassionately list their reactions to 
various articles I’ve written about them or 
with them. Then you tell me who’s crazy. 

I once wrote a piece about a major com- 

munications agency in which I said that 
their experience in handling messenger 
boys made them experts on adolescence. 
They changed “adolescence” to “budding 
youth.” “We thought the other was, well, 
suggestive,” their publicity man explained 
delicately. “I'd rather be suggestive than 
ridiculous,” I said and won the point—that 
time. 
Henry Lee, newspaperman on the New 
York News, says: “I’ve sold 105 articles in 
the past five years to markets ranging from 
Printer’s Ink to Pageant, Reader’s Digest, 
Coronet, This Week, Better H. & G. Most 
interesting assignment: a piece on Robert 
Frost. Dullest: the Royal Tour of Elizabeth 
and Philip. Live in a big, old-fashioned 
house in Stamford, Conn., with wife and 
three children. You asked for this.” 






































About 10 years ago, when I was a staffer 
on Country Home, the defunct farm month- 
ly of Crowell-Collier, I occasionally ghosted 
state-of-the-world editorials for $25 per 
thought. Once I did an editorial for one of 
the biggest—and roundest—wheels of the 
farm world on the thesis that there should 
be more teaching of Americanism. My boss, 
Hubert Kelley, who had mastered the tech- 
nique of saying nothing in the most chal- 
lenging way, inserted a phrase that went 
like this, “If there is any misstatement in 
the Declaration of Independence, it is in 
the words, ‘We declare these truths to be 
self-evident.’ They are not self-evident; 
they must be taught to and inculcated in 
every child at an early age.” And the 
wheel wouldn’t sign until “that Commun- 
istic phrase” had been struck out. “I won’t 
criticize or even seem to criticize the Decla- 
ration in any way,” he whinnied. Remem- 
ber, that was 10 years ago. 

Early in 1942, when I was on The New 
York World-Telegram, we sent a photogra- 
pher over to Hoboken to catch some Coast 
Guardsmen drilling. He got what was to 
be expected: a small group of lonely young 
CG's drilling on a barren, nameless pier. 
“Verboten!” exclaimed the Coast Guard 
when they saw the print. We couldn’t un- 
derstand why such a harmless picture 
couldn’t be published. “One of the boys 
is out of step!” the CG said. 

I once worked on a piece with a rough- 
tough cop. This fellow had handled hoods 
and hookers, blackmailers and brawlers. 
Yet when I showed him my story for ap- 
proval, he colored and balked at one of 
the anecdotes (written just as he had told 
it to me). It described how he once had 
gotten important information from a mad- 
am. (For our younger readers, I point out 
that a madam is a sort of high-class editor 
who lives off girls instead of writers.) 
“Makes me look like a pimp,” objected the 
cop. So, to spare him, we went three times 
through the Thesaurus looking for a way 
to say the same thing more genteely. 

Our public servants, local, state and fed- 
eral, must be approached from the left like 
nervous horses. If you are writing with or 
about a city commissioner, there is a nose- 
gay in the first page of the manuscript for 
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the mayor. If you’re writing about one of 
the commissioner’s underlings, the commis 
sioner gets the payoff. Once, laden down 
with so many of these bouquets, I didn’t 
have space to say anything flattering about 
the real subject of the piece until page 5. 
He read it, frowning and clucking occa- 
sionally, and I thought he was going to 
wash out the whole story. Then he came 
to page 5. “Say,” he exclaimed, his face 
clearing, “some of this reads very well.” 

I want to add hastily that I feel no “tem- 
peramental” resentment at having my 
words tampered with. Having worked 
around newspaper shops, where the general 
feeling is that copy readers get sizable 
bonuses for deleting bright phrases, I’m 
just a hackaday guy. Not long ago, I put 
into a story some derogatory remarks about 
Big Zu-zu, a two-gun figure of bootleg days 
whose violent obituary I thought I remem- 
bered reading. When my collaborator came 
to that spot in the manuscript, he shivered 
slightly and said, “I wonder if we ought 
to knock out this reference? You know, 
Zu-zu’s still around and he’s a sensitive 
fellow.” Why, you should have seen how 
cheerfully I agreed! 

No, my motives in this plea for normalcy 
are social and economic. When I go to 
parties and announce my calling, I don’t 
want to have the husbands edge away and 
the wives creep closer. When I go out on 
a story, I don’t want to waste half my time 
breaking down suspicions that I’m a Com- 
munist, sex-crazed, dope-happy, vain, vio- 
lent and, what is worse, might be a bad 
influence on the company’s business if they 
let me look at their files. I live in a lovely, 
stodgy part of Connecticut (not Westport) 
where voices haven’t risen above a mur- 
mur since October, 1929, and when I’m 
flush, I buy my suits or, anyhow, my socks 
at Brooks. I want people to stop staring 
at me as though I have on a blue beret 
and red ascot. 

For us article men, who more and more 
must get our information from medical, 
military, governmental and business sober- 
sides, my plea is more important than you 
may think. Will anybody help me bum 
down Greenwich village and put old Edgar 
Allan in his grave? 
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NEW YORK 


market letter 
By Harriet A. Bradfield 


ONE CHANGE LEADS to another in the 
magazine world. When Donald Kennicott 
turned over the editorship of Blue Book to 
Maxwell Hamilton, he took on the job of 
associate publisher of that magazine, a posi- 
tion he will hold until his retirement goes 
into effect in about a year. 

Under its new editor, Blue Book will re- 
tain more or less the same format which 
has been successful for many years, but the 
pace will be stepped up and the approach 
will become more modern. No specific 
changes have been announced yet. Address: 
230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Taking Maxwell Hamilton’s place as 
editor of Fawcett’s fan magazine, Motion 
Picture, is Sam Schneider, who has edited 
True Police Cases for the past several years. 
This seems like a startling change for Sam, 
but I learned that he is happy to be back at 
the work he most enjoys. Before going to 
Fawcett’s he did a great deal of theatrical 
writing for newspapers on all facets of the 
movie business. 

Motion Picture has held third place in 
circulation among the movie fan books, and 
Sam gives complete credit to Maxwell 
Hamilton’s policy—one which he considers 
sound and to which he will adhere with 
little change. Though most of the maga- 
zine’s contents is gathered in Hollywood, 
all buying is done in the New York office. 
Address: 67 West 44th Street, N. Y. 18. 

True Police Cases went outside Fawcett 
to find a new editor to replace Sam Schnei- 
der. Joseph Corona, for many years man- 
aging editor of Macfadden’s True Detec- 
tive, will edit True Police Cases. He came 
to the Fawcett job late in October, so we'll 
have his needs for True Police Cases in 
next month’s column. 








The American Mercury has done a right- 
about-face in its editorial policy. Its owners 
have turned over the business department 
to the supervision of the fast-growing TV 
Guide, and have moved all the offices, edi- 
torial as well as business, to the TV Guide 
offices at 251 West 42 St., near Eighth Ave. 

While The Mercury continues to feature 
literary and political material, well written 
and provocative, the magazine is going 
back to the old Mencken tradition. It will 
be liberal-minded, more sophisticated than 
the women’s magazines, outspoken but not 
sensational. There will be a noticeable 
change from the sensationalism so conspicu- 
ous last year. See the November issue for a 
good example of the new policy. 

One or two pieces of fiction (2,500 to 
5,000 words) are being used in each issue. 
Article lengths vary—1,500 to 5,000 words, 
with 3,000 the average. The market is now 
open for fillers: human-interest items of 
200 to 500 words (one page). 

Humor is very definitely sought, on any 
subject or aspect of life. It can be satirical, 
but not too sentimental or too smart-alecky. 
The best length for humor pieces is 1,500 
to 2,000 words. One article each month 
will deal with radio, TV, music, and simi- 
lar topics. Poetry is not used at present. 

The editors are very much interested in 
good pieces of Americana, one to an issue. 
These should be regional fact articles which 
give an interesting and exciting picture of 
life and society in seme special section. 
They should be informative, must deal with 
people, and the quality of the article itself 
determines acceptance. The editors will 
answer queries as to whether a particular 
subject is acceptable, but beyond that the 
treatment is all-important. 
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The American Mercury pays on publica- 
tion now: $200 to $250 for full-length 
stories or articles which can be used with 
practically no editing; $100 to $150 for 
shorter material or manuscripts which re- 
quire rewrites. William Huie continues as 
editor for The American Mercury. William 
Poster is associate editor. Susie Berg, for- 
merly managing editor, is no longer with 
the magazine. 


Gold Saves Galaxy 

Horace Gold was successful in finding 
new backing for Galaxy and Galaxy Novels. 
The new set-up is known as Galaxy Pub- 
lishing Corp., with business offices at 505 
East 14th Street, New York 9. Now that 
the magazine has an all-American company 
backing it and is on a more stable basis, 
there will be no more holding up of manu- 
scripts. Decisions are prompt; so are 
checks. 

This magazine has made remarkable 
strides, and has been in the black evér since 
the eighth issue, according to its editor. 


zi ‘ 


“I believe you're the first person I’ve ever known who thought Dostoevsky was corny!” 
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The quality of the contents has been high; 
over 95 per cent of the first 12 issues has 
been scheduled for reprint. An anthology 
of the best Galaxy stories is being published 
late in February by Crown Publishers at 
$3.00. But if you write in before March Ist, 
you can get the anthology plus a subscrip- 
tion to Galaxy for $5.95. (The magazine 
costs $3.50 a year.) 

You must study this market carefully. 
The editor is emphatic about his dislikes: 
stories dealing with any kind of bombs or 
super weapons or the post-atomic world; 
mutations as a result of radiation warfare, 
thinking machines, flying saucers, world 
dictatorships, interplanetary wars, invasions 
of earth. He’s sick of “doom” stories. Find 
a positive note for your story. He wants 
personal problems; conflicts of any sort with 
science fiction backgrounds, laid in the past, 
present, or future, but narrowed down to 
personal problems. Gold is definitely look- 
ing for new writers who are willing to learn 
the field and to slant stories toward his 
magazine. The market is closed to articles. 
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Galaxy pays 3 cents a wotd, with a min- 
jum of $100, on acceptance. 


Casualties of the Month 


Screen Guide will be dropped with the 
December issue so that Hillman Periodicals 
can “conserve dwindling paper supplies.” 
Movieland will be continued. Address: 535 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. 

Lawrence Holmes has decided to suspend 
big Time, at least temporarily. This leaves 
him with one active title, the monthly pic- 
ture magazine, Night © Day. His editorial 
office has been moved from 270 Park Ave- 
nue to 329 East 5ist Street, N. Y. 22. 

Swagger, the pocket-size man’s maga- 
tine which put out a couple of issues earlier 
this year, seems to have vanished from the 
scene. The address, 11 West 42nd Strect, 
and the telephone number lead to a mes- 
sage and mail service which has no infor- 
mation about the magazine. 

Homicide Detective, one of Publisher 
Liane] White’s magazines, at 19 West 44th 
Street, has been discontinued with the De- 
cember issue. This leaves him with two 
monthlies: Detective World and Under- 
world Detective. Ana Maher resigned as 
editor of these books to become a full-time 
housewife and John Armstrong holds down 
the editorial desk. There is no change in 
the general type of material wanted. Arm- 
strong prefers stories with plenty of excite- 
ment, but likes good detective work, too. 
Lengths run from 4,000 to 5,000 words 
here. Payment is at a flat rate of $150 for 
current cases and $100 for older cases, on 
acceptance; $3 for pictures, on publication. 

The American Hebrew, 48 West 48th 
Street, has adopted a newspaper format 
and is no longer in the matket for free 
lance material. 


A New Volitant Entry 

Operating under one of its sub-incorpora- 
tons, Picturite, Inc., Volitant is bringing 
out a new magazine, Auto Sport Review, 
with Walter K. Von Schonfeld as editor. 
This will be a monthly of 48 pages, with 
‘color cover, standard format, the first 
issue dated December atid out the middle 
of November, nationally distributed. 


Auto Sport Review is designed to appeal 
to all automobile owners and enthusiasts. 
Its articles and pictures will cover the auto 
industry, technical developments, hints to 
help the average automobile owner, infor- 
mation on every sort of car, including 
racing, foreign, sports, antiques, stock cars, 
custom-made cafs, midgets, etc. The editor 
is particularly interested in articles with 
good photographic illustrations. The max- 
imum length is 2,500 words. Pictures are 
best in units of four, which permit a good 
page layout. Better query about ideas and 
about coverage of local events, such as auto 
shows. Staff members are covering West 
Coast and European events. 

The editor is also interested in detailed 
write-ups of inexpensive trips to unusual 
places or in foreign cars—with careful rec- 
ords of gas, mileage, ctc. Fifty dollars is 
paid per article, more if the piece is espe- 
cially interesting; $50 is also the rate for a 
two-page spread comprised of 300 words of 
text with pictures and captions. Pay is on 
publication. No fiction is wanted for Auto 
Sport Review. Address: 105 East 35th 
Street, N. Y. 16. 


Better Living, Better Market 

Better Living, published by Mass Market 
Publications at 230 Park Avenue and sold 
through supermarkets, is now more of an 
open market for writers than at first. One 
story is used in each issue, preferably 4,000 
to 5,000 words-—love stories or stories of 
domestic life with a light accent. Prevailing 
rates are paid on acceptance. The editors 
are not interested in mystery, crime-psycho- 
logical of gruesome stories, nor in stories 
concerned exclusively with old people or 
children. 

Much non-fiction is staff-written, but 
there is a limited market fot how-to’s, with 
or without photos; child care, preferably 
with pictures and captions; personality 
pieces built around wholesome family life, 
featuring people in movies, radio, TV, gen- 
eral; women in the news; some travel ma- 
terial if how-to and rich in information; 
some articles on money matters; possibly 
some on etiquette; humorous pieces, in- 
spirational pieces, human-interest pieces; 
and general articles of various sorts. 
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Lengths: 300 to 1,000 words. A limited 
amount of light verse is also used. Mrs. 
Christine Holbrook edits Better Living. 


Lurton and American Girl Move 


Your Life and the other magazines edited 
by Douglas E. Lurton moved the end of 
October from 227 East 44th Street to larger 
and more convenient offices at 6 East 39th 
Street, N. Y. 16. Included in the move 
are Your Health, Your Personality, Eat 
and Get Slim, Woman’s Life and Marriage 
Magazine. Success Today has been sus- 
pended. 

There has been no change in the basic 
editorial pattern. “Today’s Guide to Desira- 
ble Living” is the sub-title on Your Life 
and, specially angled, fits the other books 
as well. But the editor stresses the need for 
writers to use living personalities in illustra- 
tive material for articles or for fillers. An 
anecdote about your neighbor across the 
street is far more convincing than a quota- 
tion from Ovid or Demosthenes. People 
like to read about people. 

A study of Your Life will show the variety 
of possible subjects: anything which helps 
build a well-rounded life. No fiction goes 
here. Reprint material is usually limited to 
condensations or excerpts from books. A 
few essays are bought, but too many have 
been coming in lately. Lengths may be any- 
thing from a sentence to 2,500 words. Pay- 
ment is at good rates, on acceptance, but 
varies considerably with length, contents, 
etc. The market is much better now on the 
Lurton magazines, since the heavy inven- 
tory of last spring has been worked off. 

The American Girl Magazine is another 
publication with a new address: 155 East 





Pretty Sad 


So many editors regret, 

When they return my stuff; 

It seems too bad to make ’em sad—— 
The world is glum enough. 


I read the deep regrets again, 
And think remorsefully— 
Just what a sorry bunch of men 
Those editors must be. 
John J. Fisher 


44th Street, N. Y. 17. After several years in 
an old brownstone opposite Radio City, the 
book has moved back to the building which 
houses the other Girl Scout departments 
and has its own colorful reception room on 
the fourth floor. 

Material must appeal to all teen-age 
girls, since 52 per cent of the subscribers 
do not belong to the Girl Scouts. The mar- 
ket for fiction is going to be tight for some 
time, as the serial contest, conducted with 
Dodd, Mead, closed September Ist, and the 
short lengths (1,000 to 3,000 words) are 
heavily stocked. 

On non-fiction, the market is more open. 
Lengths run to 2,000 words maximum. 
Subject matter must appeal to the teens. 
Scout material is not open to the general 
contributor, nor are articles on cooking, 
beauty, and fashions. Photographs to il- 
lustrate articles should be included when- 
ever possible. Verse is used only in a 
reader’s department, “By You,” which also 
includes stories, articles and drawings sent 
in by readers. These submissions must have 
a parent’s or teacher’s signature. Rates are 
excellent within the field and are on ac- 
ceptance. Esther R. Bien is the editor of 
American Girl. 


What the Women Want 

June Mirken, fiction editor of Charm, 
says that she has been deluged with stories 
which are depressing and unhappy. This 
“magazine for women who work” needs a 
hopeful tone in its fiction. The literary 
standards are high, but despite that fact 
stories must keep fairly close to the working 
woman. The heroine should be one of 
Charm’s readers—in a general sense. Busi- 
ness or work backgrounds are liked. Stories 
may deal with problems of working women, 
but ought to have solutions which are help- 
ful and inspiring. The problems must be 
dealt with in a practical way so that the 
end will seem convincing. Study of the 
magazine is important, as Charm does not 
use the formula story. Neither does it want 
the type which the big women’s service 
magazines run. The magazine looks for 
three-dimensional characters, treated with 
honesty and real warmth. 

Humor, much wanted, is always a prob- 
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news - is sometntng the public wants 


News is the paper 


that prints it _ 


oe a whale of a difference between 

and “‘News.” And which is meant, 
Prnenndt on whether you use an upper- or 
a lower-case initial. 


In the same way, it makes a big difference 
whether you use a capital ““C” on Coke— 
the friendly abbreviation for Coca-Cola. 
Spelled with a lower-case initial, it means 
something else entirely. 


Coke is a proper name. Therefore, correct 
usage calls for the capital initial always— 
just as you use a capital initial when you 
write News and mean the name of a paper. 


Also, Coke is a registered trade-mark. 
Good practice requires the owner of a 





trade-mark to protect it diligently. That’s 
another reason why we keep asking you 
to use the capital ““C”’ when you use Coke 
in print. 


Ask for it 

either way... both 
trade-marks mean 
the same thing. 





THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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lem. It should be light and gay, never 
forced. Few writers submit humor, perhaps 
because too much emphasis has been put 
on how hard it is to write salable humor. 

Technically, lengths are wide open, but 
practical considerations call for stories of 
2,500 to 5,000 words. The short-short is 
never needed, though occasionally sketches 
of about 800 words are bought. Payment is 
on acceptance, $200 to $500 for the longer 
stories, others in proportion. 

Articles for Charm may be about any 
subject, light or serious, of general cultural 
value and interest to the working woman. 
Lengths run 1,000 to 2,000 words. Avoid 
housekeeping, beauty, fashion, which are 
staff-prepared. The “Jobs” department is 
being reorganized and is also staff. 

The editors much prefer queries with 
outlines. About a page outline is enough to 
indicate the exact direction the article will 
take. Payment for free lance articles is $75 
to $200, on acceptance. Eleanor Pollock is 
managing editor, in charge of non-fiction. 
Mrs. Helen Valentine is editor of Charm, 
at 575 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 

Each of the Strect & Smith magazines in 
the new Madison Avenue building has its 
own reception room and offices. All is 
bright, light, modern, with comfortable 
couches and plenty of space. 

Mademoiselle follows a pattern all its 
own. Each month has a special theme 
around which material revolves. There 
have been changes recently. The calendar 
now runs: January—What’s New?; Feb- 
ruary and October—Brides; March—In- 
ternational; May and September—Jobs and 
Futures; April—Travel ; July—Mothers and 
Babies; August—College; June—Summer 
Fun; November—Entertainment; Decem- 
ber—Christmas. 

Fiction runs to the “quality” type. It 
must be convincingly real and deal more 
with emotions and the way people react 
than with plot. The maximum length is 
5,000 words, though the average is 2,500 
to 3,500. Payment for stories varies from 
$250 to $500. The fiction editor is Mar- 
garita Smith. 

This magazine is slanted to the intelli- 
gent young woman of 18 to 30, and articles 
must be treated in an intelligent manner 
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for the young woman who can understand 
ideas. Queries are very important because 
of the calendar of subject matter. Send in 
a query at least five or six months ahead of 
the issue for which the manuscript is in. 
tended. Feature articles run as long as the 
short stories, but shorter pieces also fit in. 
Payment may be $10 for a mere idea, and 
run as high as $500 for a leading feature. 
Betsy Talbot Blackwell is editor-in-chief. 
Mademoiselle offices are at 575 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 22. 


Pulp Changes at Thrilling and Popular 

The two leading pulp houses have made 
some changes. At Thrilling (10 East 40th 
Street, N. Y. 16), Startling Stories has be- 
come a monthly. Including the bi-monthly 
Thrilling Wonder Stories and Fantastic 
Stories Quarterly, Sam Mines now has a 
large and active market for science fiction, 
especially since all these magazines are 14 
pages. There is no change in stf require- 
ments. 

Texas Rangers has been transferred from 
Sam Mines’ desk to that of Jim Hendzryx, 
who also handles Triple Western, Rio Kid 
Western, and all the sports books. The 
sports books are stocked up for the present. 
But the Western market is open. Triple 
Western now uses some original stories in 
each issue, though it started as a reprint 
book of novelettes. 

The amount of reprint material used in 
the Thrilling books (except in those which 
always have been reprint) is being reduced 
slowly but steadily. All fields except sports 
are now buying a good deal of material. 
Some of the books still pay a half cent per 
word, but the average rate of payment is 
a cent a word or over, on acceptance. 

Popular Publications, finding that it had 
too much “top talent” after it cut all it 
books back to bi-monthlies, stepped up the 
economy drive by letting go Louise Hauser 
and Harry Widmer. Harry promptly ac- 
cepted a position with the Lenniger Agen- 
cy. The orphaned pulps were turned ovet 
to other editors. 

Peggy Graves took Louise Hauser’s three 
books; that gives her six bi-monthlies. She 
plans to maintain the individuality of the 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“J had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I was 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training.. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.”—Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Mr. Jarman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


This Free Book May Mean 
an Extra £150 a Month to You 


If you are (1) selling only an occasional story or (2) selling fairly regularly, but would 
like to break into higher-paying markets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories.” 


Packed with useful information, this 40-page book tells about easily-reached markets; 
suggests ideas and sources of material to write about; answers many questions about 





READ WHAT GRADUATES SAY 
eae Reports Consistent Sales 


‘Before taking the Palmer 
course I knew nothing about writ- 
ing. All I possessed was the urge 
and a battered old typewriter. 
Now, after studying with Palmer, 
: I have sold short stories to The 

a Family Herald, Weekly Star, and 
others. One brought me a check for $125, I have 
also received several encouraging letters from big- 
slick editors.”—Edith P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 









Sells Feature Articles 
To Biggest Magazines 


“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Institute ;. 
has been invaluable to me ever 
since,” writes Keith Monroe, 
widely known writer whose arti- 
cles have appeared in Life, Satur- 
day Evening Post, American, Reader’s Digest, 
True, Argosy and other top pay magazines. 





Sells Before Completing Course 


“Before completing the course I sold two 
stories: one for $110.00, the other for $145.00. 
They were punched out on a borrowed type- 
writer, a two-bit dictionary on one side, the Pal- 
mer Assignment Lessons on the other. When the 
going got rough I turned to the lessons. The 
answer was there. Luck? Plenty of it. But with 
the continued help I am receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—-Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. (He now reports sale of 
“Pigskin Pariah” to Fiction House, his fifth sale 
to that one publisher. ) 


writing for magazines, newspaper features, 
radio, television, motion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students 
show how your own background, ideas, and 
experiences may be turned into writing 
profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer stu- 
dent, you receive interesting, practical in- 
struction and individual coaching; how 
professional writers give detailed comments 
on your own material, guiding you step by 
step; how this proven home-study method 
helps you develop your own individual writ- 
ing style, saves time and effort in finding 
the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is 
a stimulating book. You may read it and 
lay it aside—or it may be worth real money 
to you. No obligation. No salesman will call. 
Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 























q aaa Established 1917 Approved 
ig tins Member, National for 
4 Stories Home Study Council 
a aS 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-111 
oe Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Palmer Insti of Authorshi 

1680 N. Sycamore 

Hollyw: 28, Calif., Desk J-111 
Please send me free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” which explains how 1 may increase my income = 


from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. 
Please print clearly. 
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magazines, but she is badly in need of short 
love stories of 3,500 to 5,000 words for all 
her books. For Romance she is frankly ask- 
ing for some first-person stories. These 
must have the same elements as the third 
person stories, however. They are romances 
and not confession stories. No poetry until 
after the first of the year and no serials. 
Payment begins at a cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. This change in editors brings all 
the love magazines here, except Love 
Novels, into one group. Address manu- 
scripts to Peggy Graves, at 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

Harry Widmer’s magazines have been 
turned over to the editorial direction of 
Mike Tilden, except for Fifteen Sports 
Stories, which is handled by Ejler Jakobs- 
son. Jake edited this book before it went 
to Harry Widmer, and he isn’t making any 
policy changes. There is an urgent need, 
however, for stories of 2,000 words dealing 
with the lesser headline sports such as track, 
swimming, etc. The more off-trail stories 
are welcome here, since there is space for 
much variety. Shorts run to 5,000 words, 
novelettes to 13,000. 

Jake also handles Sports Novels for which 
he wants novelettes but can use a few shorts 
on any sport with spectator appeal. Pay 
here is 1 cent a word and up, on accept- 
ance. Jake’s third book is Adventure, on 
which pay starts at 2 cents a word. Re- 
quirements remain about the same. He 
still emphasizes the need for occupational 
and industrial backgrounds. 

Mike Tilden now is editorial director of 
15 pulps, with four associate editors han- 
dling four books each. Although these as- 





Fair & Warmer 


His suns went down 
In paragraphs, 
His dawns took pages 
In their span; 
In fact, more than 
A novelist, 
He sounded like 
A weatherman. 


Reeve Spencer Kelley 


sociates do the routine work of reading, 
editing, proofing, etc., the decisions on each 
book rest with the editorial director. So 
writers should address queries and manu- 
scripts to Tilden. 

The pulps formerly edited by Harry 
Widmer will continue with just about the 
same policies. For all groups, the most 
open market is the short story under 5,000 
words. The market is also open for verse 
up to 24 lines for Love Novels and for the 
Western love magazines. Payment is a cent 
a word and up for fiction, 25 cents a line 
for verse. 

Railroad Magazine, which has been 
practically a closed market for some time, 
has undergone changes. Henry Comstock 
had so many free lance jobs and assign- 
ments—he did a number of first-rate covers 
for the magazine among other things—that 
he finally decided to give up the book. His 
assistant, Kenneth Campbell, took over the 
main editorial job. And if any W. D. read- 
ers are counting handsome editors, they 
can’t afford to omit this one! 

Railroad is still published monthly. It is 
a magazine for railroad men, but will 
gradually work in new stuff and higher- 
grade fiction. Here is the editor’s problem: 
to find writers who can do first-class fiction 
and who also have genuine knowledge of 
railroad operation. Story lengths run 2,000 
to 5,000 words, and one fiction piece will 
be used in every issue if suitable material 
can be found. 

Anything that runs on wheels is subject 
matter for this magazine—-street cars, elec- 
tric lines, els, etc., as well as regular rail- 
roads. As much up-to-date material as 
possible is wanted in every department of 
the magazine. If possible, articles should 
be ifustrated. Good photo stories are 
sought, about 1,000 words of text with 
plenty of pictures which tell a story. Story 
lengths are governed by the subject; a 
three-parter of about 15,000 words has 
been bought, though this is unusual. Pay- 
ment is 1 to 2 cents a word, on acceptance. 
Railroad Magazine is an open market 
for writers with a working knowledge of 
railroads. This book and the other Popular 
Publication pulps listed above are located 
at 205 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
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DROPPED in on a well-known 
editor recently. We discussed 
scripts which are almost salable. 
He mourned the number of excel- 
lent manuscripts rejected for minor 
defects in construction or technique. 


“Frank, we just don’t have the 
time or manpower to handle scripts 
which are not quite up to editorial 
standards,” he said. 


There, in a sentence, is the most 
pathetic side of writing. You, like 
many writers, can be saved from 
rejections by sending me your 
manuscripts. If ready for sales, I'll 
direct them into the most receptive 
channels. If not, my detailed Col- 


laborative Criticism will point out 
where your work is lacking. RE- 
MEMBER, I KNOW WHAT 
THE EDITORS WANT! 


Don’t keep making mistakes 
which are costing you editors’ 
checks. Send a script today! 


REVISION SERVICE — If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have the 
time to revise, I will re-build your script elim- 
inating the flaws in technique so objectionable 
to editors. Write me about your book and your 
particular problem. I'll reply promptly. 


POETS! I am at present the only major agent 
offering qualified poetry criticism, sales service 
and/or marketing suggestions. Rates: $] per 
page (with a maximum of 20 lines to a page) 
—minimum fee per poem, $3. Books of poetry, 
reading and market appraisal, $10. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES. 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof—minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee with 
each manuscript. Reading and Criticism fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOKS: 


$5 market appraisal charge. 


PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on aaies if you are selling regularly to national magazines 
or if you've placed a book with a major company within the last two years. No reading fees 
but please write full details before sending material. 


Write today for free booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 
IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, cian ssen 


55 West 42nd Street 


New York 18, New York 
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By Hal Goldberg 


AN EARLY INDICATION of “authoritis” is the 
inability to pass up a writers’ “Who’s Who” 
collection without reading some of the bio- 
graphical sketches—those brief accounts 
of how the author began his career and of 
the books he has written. 

American Novelists of Today, by Harry R. 
Warfel. American Book Company. 1951. 
$6.50. 

At long last an author has had the ener- 
gy and a publisher has taken the risk to 
put together a book devoted entirely to 
contemporary American novelists. Ameri- 
can Novelists of Today presents 575 in- 
formational sketches on the lives and writ- 
ings of contemporary American novelists. 
Each sketch begins with a brief biography, 
then lists works other than fiction, states 
the author’s leading theme, style, or phi- 
losophy, and ends by briefly describing 
novels the author has written. 

Regarding the basis for inclusion in this 
book, author Warfel writes: “Every effort 
has been made to include accounts of those 
writers who have published two or more 
serious novels, one of them in the last 10 
years, and who in 1951 were at work on 
a long piece of fiction. A few authors of 
distinguished first novels have been in- 
cluded. . . . Because of the difficulty of ob- 
taining information about the writers who 
pseudonymously compose mystery, detec- 
tive, and Western fiction, all authors whose 
work has been entirely in these fields have 
been omitted.” 

Such a book has been long overdue. 
Let’s hope the publishers will keep the 
book up-to-date with revised editions at 
least every two years. A goal at which they 
can aim: the inclusion of all first novelists 
published in the past decade and all mys- 
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tery, detective, and Western novelists. 

The Junior Book of Authors, by Kunitz & 
Haycraft. H. W. Wilson Co., 2nd edi- 
tion. 1951. $3.50. 

From the votes of 51 librarians across the 
country, the editors selected 289 juvenile 
authors and illustrators to appear in The 
Junior Book of Authors, 2nd edition. One 
of the criteria was the availability and 
popularity of their books in the U. S. and 
a second criterion was the exclusion of 
authors already listed in H. W. Wilson's 
author series: American Authors: 1600- 
1900; British Authors of the Nineteenth 
Century; and Twentieth Century Authors. 

Most sketches in the Junior Book are 
autobiographical, about living authors, and 
illustrated with pictures of the writers. The 
oldest birth date is 1805, that of Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson. Only 160 authors appearing 
in the first, the 1934, edition re-appear in 
this edition. The remaining 129 are new 
authors and illustrators who have come in- 
to prominence since 1934. The large num- 
ber of authors of various nationalities in- 
cluded in the book suggests a growing spirit 
of internationalism in the tastes of young 
readers. Among the countries represented 
are Denmark, Italy, Sweden, Australia, 
Switzerland, and England. 

The sketches are written for a juvenile 
audience and omit many cumbersome yet 
valuable statistical details. In this respect, 
the collection will disappoint the juvenile 
or adult reader who wants to check on the 
titles of all books written by a certain 
author or find out his current address. 

The new edition of The Junior Book of 
Authors may be a harbinger of the much- 
needed new editions of the other books in 
Wilson’s Author Series. 














4, 
) PRESS AUTHORS? 
We have often been asked what kind of writers send their 
books to us for publication. Here are a few: 
@ An extremely successful author of more than forty novels (his 
last sold over 400,000) who is interested in our cooperative plan 
because of the high royalty. He is dissatisfied with receiving only 
s er ten or fifteen per cent from leading trade publishers. 
e@ A young actor, writer of excellent verse, who knows there is 
= only a cool reception for poetry at most publishing companies. 
nue : 
The @ The author of a book of non-fiction with a “different” theme 
One who has been storming publishers’ offices in his fight against 
and formula and who has decided to publish his book NOW. 
and 
- of @ A teacher who knows from experience the tales children enjoy 
on’s most and who has written a delightful book which one of our staff 
500- artists will illustrate. 
nth 
Ors. @ The author of an historical novel who has learned that Holly- 
are wood will not consider favorably unpublished material. 
wm @ There are as many “case histories” as there are Pageant Press % 
we authors. Each has his own reason for subsidizing publication of -. 
ring his book. Our authors know that they receive the best in design 8 
r in and art work, in promotion, publicity and advertising. The extra zt 
new high royalty our authors receive makes it possible to regain in- 3 
 in- vestment and make a profit with the sale of comparatively few S 
um- copies. The second and all subsequent editions are published by 2 
in- us without any cost to the author who receives a high royalty. © 
pirit 3 
ung Write to us today. We’re prompt and courteous to deal with 2 
ited and exert that necessary “extra effort” in your behalf. Tell us 
alia, about your book and ask for our free booklet AA which will give 
you details concerning our publication plan. 
nile 
yet 
rect, 
nile 
: PAGEANT PRESS 
tain |: 
£ of 4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
1ch- 
s in 
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By Lee Otis 


LISTENING To radio drama recently after 
too long a period in front of the television 
screen, we were impressed anew by the 
radio scripter’s need to tell his entire story 
in sound. The secret of radio writing is to 
put together a combination of words and 
sounds that creates in the listener’s mind 
the picture the writer wants him to see. 

In “Flirt With Lady Luck,” broadcast 
over CBS on Armstrong’s Theatre of To- 
day, one of scripter Margaret Seeley’s 
problems was to create the atmosphere of 
a rodeo and the excitement and tension of 
a bronco-busting competition. Here’s how 
she did it, with a deft use of sounds and 
few words, at the beginning of the third 
and climactic act: 

(SOUND: CROWD NOISES AS IN 

ACT I: BAWL OF STEER: 

WHINNY OF HORSE.) 

VOICE I: Heree y’are . . . pro-grams! 

Soo-veneer pro-grams of the ro-deo! 

Only twenty-five cents . . . two bits... 

soo-veneer pro-grams . . . (BEGIN 

FADE). Read all about Thunder .. . 


the killer bronc . . . Pro-grams.. . 
(FADE). 
CATHY: (BREATHLESS) Pardon 


me ...am I headed the right way to 
the chutes .. .? 
VOICE I: Better steer clear of them 
chutes, lady. Ain’t no place fer a pretty 
girl like you... (FADE). (YELLING 
IT) Sooveneer programs here. 
And this is the bronco-busting contest later 
in the act: 
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(SOUND: KICK OF HOOVES 
AGAINST THE BOARD WALLS 
OF THE CHUTES: SNORT AND 
WHINNY OF THE HORSES). 

VOICE I: (YELLING IT) Hi... 


Hi . . . Git in thar, Thunder... 
(SOUND: LOUD WHINNY OF 
HORSE). 


CATHY: (FADE ON) Gimpy... 
where’s Link . . .? I don’t see him! 
GIMPY: Take it easy, Cathy... 
(SOUND: RATTLE OF HORSE 
KICKING IN CHUTE). 

VOICE I: Tighten up that belly strap, 
Tex ... er this horse’ll pitch Fallon 
afore he breaks the gate... 
(SOUND: NEIGH OF HORSE). 
VOICE I: Steady boy. . . . This here 
Thunder’s plumb murder today. ... 
CATHY: (CLOSE ON MIKE) 
Gimpy—I’ve got to stop him from 
riding Thunder! 

GIMPY: Looks like it’s too late now, 
Cathy. 

CATHY: He'll be killed. He'll never 
stick the limit... . 

GIMPY: Steady girl . . . this ain't 
no time to let on you're afeerd! 
VOICE II: Git over here, Fallon... 
yo” entry's up .. .! 

LINK: (TIGHTLY) Comin’ . . |! 
CATHY: Link... Link...! 
ANNOUNCER (FILTER): (OFF 
MIKE — CALLING IT OUT) An’ 
now... Link Fallon . . . Wyomin’s 
Champeen Bronc Bustin’ Cowboy ... 
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a purse of $500 for a 10-second stay 
. . ridin’ the killer bronc . . . Thunder 
. (YELLS IT) Ready... Link. .? 
LINK: (TIGHTLY) Gimmy a hand 
up th’ chute, fellas... 
VOICE II: Sure, Link. Up ya go, boy! 
CATHY (UP): Link .. . darling! 
Stay the limit! For the championship! 
LINK: (PROJECT) For you Cathy! 
CATHY: No, Link. For yourself! 
GIMPY: Git back, Cathy .. . that hoss 
liable to bust th’oo them slats. a 
VOICE II: (OFF) Ready . . Link! 
LINK: Aw right... let ’er rip! 
VOICE II: Pour ’im out .. .! 
(SOUND: GRATE OF CHUTE 
GATE LIFTED: SNORT OF 
BRONC BUSTING OUT: THUD 
OF HOOVES: YELLS AND YIPS 
OF CROWD). 
GIMPY: (WILD WITH EXCITE- 
MENT) That’s the way, Link—hang 
on, Boy — hang on! He’s stickin’ with 
im, Cathy! He’s stickin’! 
CATHY: Make it, Link . . . make it! 
(SOUND: WILD YELL FROM 
CROWD). 
GIMPY: He’s made it, Cathy! He 
done stuck the limit! 
CATHY: Thank God .. .! 


+ * * 


Grand Central Station, CBS-Radio, 
Saturdays, 1:00-1:30 p.m. EST. Sponsor: 
Prom Cosmetics. Producer and Story Editor: 
Horrell Associates, 100 Bedford Rd., Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Grand Central Station has a new sponsor 
and a new Saturday time on CBS-Radio. 
Otherwise, everything is the same and 
Horrell Associates, which produces the long- 
running dramatic program, is in the market 
as always for free lance scripts. They pay 
$200 per script and no release form is 
required. A script must be complete and 
original; no adaptations are used, and no 
outlines, synopses, or short stories will be 
read. 

Almost all types of stories are acceptable, 
except comedy, which is rarely bought, and 
farce, which is never bought. Romance, 
mystery, drama, melodrama; young love, 
old love or no love—all are used, with 
drama preferred. But no unhappy endings! 





CONFESSION WRITERS 


BEGINNERS: ao into this wide- rr well- 
FIRE FRE CSRPERSS 


the author of WRITING T! co ION 
has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 ome to 
50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 
360 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, expert work. Carbon copy. Minor cor- 
rections. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 40c book size. 
Poetry '/oc per line, 20-Ib. Bond. 
EULA C. WOLFE 
Kansas City 1, Missouri 
CH 6372 


610 Indiana 








NOTHING TO LOSE! 


You have nothing to lose and everything to gain 
by asking about my monthly coaching 
plan for fiction writers. 


WILL LOZIER 
408 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
wemmedes at ed Rates 


9177 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 











Tanportaut 
to Writers 


YOU NEED A RELIABLE AGENT TO 
HANDLE MOTION PICTURES SALES, 
STAGE PLAYS, RADIO AND TELEVI- 
SION SCRIPTS, NOVELS AND ALL 
TYPES OF PUBLICATION MATERIAL. 
WE HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFULLY 
HANDLING SUCH MATERIAL SINCE 
1918! LET US REPRESENT YOU. 
REFERENCES. 


Correspondence Solicited 


BENTEL AGENCY 


Established 1918 
6606 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
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A Grand Central Station play must begin TV, is built around big-name actors and T 
in or near the station or some other point actresses. Story-wise, it is using originals as ing s 
with a railroad background. This is not a well as adaptations of plays and novels. The Ever 
difficult gimmick to handle, since the problem facing the producers, Young and EST 
Grand Central Station building in New Rubicam, is to find scripts suitable for the origi 
York houses offices, restaurants, stores, art half-dozen stars who have been signed to diret 
galleries, book shops, a newsreel theatre, etc. rotate on the series: Helen Hayes, Ronald is st 

Playing time is about 23 minutes, in three Reagan, Walter Hampton, Rosalind Russell, M 
acts of about equal length. Twenty-five to John Payne and Margaret Sullivan. Miss for | 
30 pages, double-spaced, will do the job. Hayes led off the series in an original by runt 
Scripts should be sent to Horrell Associates, Thomas W. Phipps. She will appear again the | 
100 Bedford Rd., Tarrytown, N. Y. If you in an adaptation of Noel Coward’s “Still stars 
want your script returned, enclose a Life,” from the Tonight at 8:30 series of but 
stamped, self-addressed, manuscript-size one-act plays. For TV rights to this series, to s 
envelope. the sponsor paid Coward $4,000. to fi 

” 7” nd The Playhouse of Stars is not going to wer 

Dramatic shows are pulling down the be an easy program for the unknown writer ada 
highest ratings in television these days, and to crack. The price tag of up to $1,000 for Mil 
the result is more and bigger TV dramatic original scripts will attract the top television Cole 
shows. Two new, hour-long dramatic series writers and the competition will be keen. Eth 
teed off this fall. Celanese Theatre, seen But the agency is reading scripts and a 30 I 
alternate Wednesdays, 10 to 11 p. m. EST, good story, well written, that is suitable for mus 
on ABC-TV, is featuring the work of big- one of the stars under contract will be ac- leas 
name playwrights, starting with Eugene cepted, regardless of the writer’s name. T 
O’Neill’s Ah Wilderness. Maxwell Ander- The series wants adult drama or adven- 9 p. 
son, Robert Sherwood, Philip Barrie, S. N. ture, aimed more at men than at women dra: 
Behrman, Elmer Rice, Rachel Crothers, since the sponsor’s product is bought more The 
Sidney Howard and John van Druten are often by men. Plays run about 51 minutes, D’A 
among those who will be represented. The in three acts. They should be sent to Ted Yor 
sponsor is shelling out $2,000 a script for Adams, Young & Rubicam, 285 Madison SIX 
TV rights. Ave., New York, N. Y., accompanied by a or | 

The other series, Schlitz Playhouse of signed release form obtainable in advance. suit 
Stars, Fridays, 9 to 10 p.m. EST, on CBS- Reports in two to three weeks. 

type 

TELEVISION! - 

was scer 

A NEW OUTLET FOR SHORT STORIES PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED! - 

CASH IN ON THIS GREAT NEW MARKET! Hundreds of short stories being wee 

adapted for television. Payment: $150 to $500, and up. 

LET US HELP yOu! B 

We analyze, edit and adapt story and play material for television; also offer seri 

an unusual selling service for clients. Supervision: Eric Heath, author of “Writ- oe 

ing for Television.” and Bob King, television writer and cinematographer. sl 
SPECIAL OFFER bou 
Reading and rendering of decision on any short story as to whether we could aro 
handle it for our TV markets only $3.50. I 
SEND IN YOUR STORIES NOW! the 
HEATH-KING PRODUCTIONS 1214 N. Fairfax Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
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* * * 


Two television variety programs are buy- 
ing short dramatic sketches. The Kate Smith 
Evening Hour, Wednesdays, 8 to 9 p.m. 
EST, NBC-TV, is using each week an 
original dramatic playlet, produced and 
directed by Albert McCleery. Ethel Frank 
is story editor. 

Miss Frank is looking for vehicles suitable 
for one or two stars, male or female, and 
running about nine minutes. She says that 
the procedure so far has been to sign up the 
stars first and then find scripts for them, 
but she hopes to find enough good playlets 
to start with a script, then line up stars 
to fit the play. McCleery’s first selections 
were an original by Meade Robert, an 
adaptation based on a short story by Arthur 
Miller, and another original by Thomas 
Coley and William Roerick. Scripts go to 
Ethel Frank, National Broadcasting Co., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y., and 
must be accompanied by a signed NBC re- 
lease form. 

The Ken Murray Show, Saturdays, 8 to 
9 p. m. EST, on CBS-TV, is again using 
dramatic sketches, as it did last season. 
These are bought by Ben Brady at the 
D’Arcy Agency, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Brady likes playlets running 
six to eight minutes, preferably with two 
or three characters. One part should be 
suitable for a Broadway or Hollywood star. 
Use one set, two at most. Brady wants 
dramatic sketches of the short-short story 
type; melodrama is acceptable, but comedy 
and satire are out. Scripts need not be in 
scenario form, but they should be in dia- 
logue. The fee this year has been upped 
to $250 and Brady will report in three 
weeks to a month. A release is required. 

* * * 


Bigelow Theater, half-hour dramatic 
series on film, is on the Dumont TV net- 
work this season, Thursdays at 10 p. m. 
EST. So far, the series is re-running films 
used last year and no stories are being 
bought. But the market may open again 
around the first of the year. 

Fireside Theater, Tuesdays, 9 to 9:30 
p. m. EST on NBC-TY, is still turning out 
new half-hour films and buying original 

(Continued on page 59) 
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proved 
periormance 


During a single recent 60- 
day period, Exposition Press 
books rolled up the following 
impressive tally for their 
authors : 


Four A. P. wire stories 
= 


Seven other news service 
wire stories 


Digest magazine reprint 
e 


Book Club recommendation 
a 


Sale of British republication rights 
to leading London publisher 
& 


Two full-page syndicated features 
appearing in a number of 
metropolitan newspapers 
e 


Three one-or-more page features 
in national weeklies 
e 


487 individual newspaper reviews. 


This kind of intensive promotion and 
publicity has made Exposition grow 
into the world’s largest subsidy publish- 
ing company which will, during Sep- 
tember, 1951, publish at least one new 
title each business day. Yet Exposi- 
tion’s unequalled staff, resources and 
facilities make possible thorough indi- 
vidual attention ‘for every book. 

If you have a book-length manuscript, 
prose or poetry, which merits publica- 
tion, you are invited to write for a 
copy of our free 32-page booklet, WE 
CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK. 
Address: 


EXPOSITION PRESS, Inc. 
Dept. 70, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 
















Second Class Magazines 


American Astrology Magazine, 1472 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. Paul G. Clancy, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
want articles on subjects pertaining to astrology 
—interpretations, predictions, prominent people, 
demonstrations of astrology, etc. Buy poetry, but 
no fiction or photographs. Report in 30 days. 
Payment is 2c a word.” 

Sunshine Magazine, Litchfield, Ill. “We use 
stories with a human interest plot and a heart- 
throb. Every story should have an uplifting 
purpose. Love-sick and death-bed stories are 
taboo, and coarse language is barred. Stories are 
limited to 1500 words, 1200 preferred. Payment 
for material is made on basis of merit, not on 
number of words.” 

Swing, 1121 Scarritt Building, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. Don Davis, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use bright, 
timely, informative non-fiction which is written 
for adult consumption and is 800 to 1800 words 
in length. Third person narration is preferred, 
except in ‘confession’ pieces, or in authoritative 
articles by nationally-known writers. Topics pre- 
ferred are science, knowledge, medicine, adven- 
ture, biography, hobbies, art of living, travel, 
culture, success story, occult. Also use a small 
amount of fiction, 800 to 1800 words. Strive to 
publish one good, literary short story each issue. 
Want filler material, 100 to 700 words, that is 
either humorous or factual. Quizzes and mental 
games are used frequently. One-line gag cartoons 
and cartoons requiring no titles are desired. 
No photographs or poetry. Report within a 
month. Payment, on acceptance, is $10 to $15 
for feature material, depending upon length and 
quality, and approximately 1c a word for filler 
material.” 

This Day, 3558 S. Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 
18, Mo. Henry Rische, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use short stories 
from 2000 to 3000 words and serials from 6,000 
to 10,000 words, of general family interest. Also 

family life and general human interest articles. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in one to 
two months. Payment is Ic a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 
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Trailer Life, 3107 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 
5, Calif. Doris Woodward, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
short fiction to 1200 words. Light, humorous 
style; mystery (but no murder); etc. Trailer 
slant can be minor, but must have favorable 
approach to trailer living. Also use feature 
articles, 1000 to 1500 words. Must have photos, 
8x10 glossy preferred. Anything of interest to 
families who live, or plan to live, in trailers. 
Travel, including road conditions and _ trailer 
accommodations; interesting and unusual uses 
and maintenance of trailers; how to get the most 
enjoyment from a trailer; etc. Also short fea- 
tures, 300 to 1000 words. Must have photos, 
8x10 glossy preferred. Profiles of interesting 
trailerists; hobbies suited to trailer living; novel 
uses of trailers; special events; scenic spots to 
visit. Departments (preferably with 8 x 10 
photos): Good Trailerkeeping: trailer decora- 
tion and simple remodeling; care and upkeep; 
fashions and women’s articles (no single reci- 
pes). Trailer Sportsman: hunting and _ fishing 
articles of either regular feature or short feature 
length, with photos; other sports, principally of 
interest to men. Trailer Parks: park operation, 
maintenance problems; news items of new or 
enlarged parks or interesting park owners. No 
excessive advertising for parks. Industry News: 
news to 100 words, with or without photos. 
Trailer Forum: opinions on trailer questions. 
Have a children’s column, consisting of about 
seven inches of type, in which we use stories, 
puzzles, quizzes, etc., suitable to children of 7 
years and younger. Want news items up to 100 
words, either general or for departments. Also 
cartoons—satire on trailerists or trailer living or 
of general interest with minor trailer slant; no 
derogatory material. Do not use poetry. Report 
within six weeks. Payment, on publication, is 
lc a word and up, $2.50 per photo, $5.00 per 
cartoon, $5.00 per quiz or puzzle (children’s 
column); special rates by arrangement for cover 
and special material.” 


Trailer Travel Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Jeanne Florian, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want 
articles, 1200 to 3500 words, stressing trailer 
traveling and living, road conditions, how trailer 
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handled over various roads, problems encoun- wy 
tered, if any, and their solutions. Buy photo- WANT TO SELL? 
ee mage: te sae wee. Tape & He Author —- Editor — Critic, 16 years 


a word, and up to $3 for photos.” 
United Hobbies, 284 E. Oak Street, Oshkosh, PROFESSIONAL Mss, except booklengths, 
returned within 10 days 





Wis. Larry Notman, Editor. Issued monthly. t . 5 
“We are in the market for free lance hobby PROMPT TRAINING sang — iat. ce 
articles, and writers interested should send for FOR WRITERS — tion of courses guaranteed. 
our detailed Specifications Sheet. We want RATES: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000 

articles on any hobby as long as the subject fits 75¢ per 1000 thereafter. Minimem Fee $3.00 

in with our ‘hobbies are for fun and relaxation, for information concerning | 
not profit? theme. The average article should | WRITE TODAY! tooklenathe 





run about 400 to 600 words, and some can be VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 










































shorter. We can use one long feature article a 
month, running about 900 to 1000 words, but Obits an — Gaast i a 2332 
most of these are written by our regulars. Two 
igeles or three pictures can be used with this feature ; 
ssued article, and we will consider running an occa- FREE PHOTOGRAPHS 
> Use sional picture or diagram with shorter articles , Yes. — “88 SOURCES FOR FREE 8x10 GLOSSY 
arOUs if it helps an already good article put over its § Ztacty WHERE and HOW to obtain FREE PHOTO- 
‘ailer point. All pictures should be glossy 5x8 prints. § GRAFTS on Science, Netare ea eee CASI 
rable Primarily, we want how-to-do articles, with some ) A MUST for the article writer. Complete Folio $2.00. 
ature on unusual hobbies and large collections. We ese nVICENTER om “oa 
otos, need ‘Quickees,’ short articles of 30 to 80 words ¢ Se Sint to 
a telling the story in one paragraph. Except for 
. the length, these are the same as the longer 
ailei articles. Submit two to eight, each typed on a - of OUR BOOK: LENGTHS CONSIDERED 
uses separate sheet. Always on the lookout for for publication! Sen escription 
most sparkling columns, about 200 to 400 words, on or outline for approval, first. Stamp 
fea- hobby subjects of interest to a block of our appreciated. 
Dios, readers. Submit about three sample columns 516 Fifth PT ts — York 18, N. Y. 
ting with a query on your ideas. A limited amount MUrray Hill 7-4970 rae 
ovel of light poetry, 4 or 8 short lines, is being ac- 
‘e cepted from subscribers only. We are not averse 
to looking at re-writes of rejects from Profitable 
st Hobbies, but they must be condensed and the WRITERS WANTED 
ep; profit angle cut out. Payment is a minimum of © 
sade Y,c a word for articles, 50c and up for pictures, for New Magazine 
satis and 25c and up per poem.” 
ure U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, Annapolis, © 
< Md. Cdr. Roy de S. Horn, USN (ret.), Manag- ™ a tks ' ie 
’ ing Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a We need material for a new magazine called 
a) year to members and $4.00 to others. “We want HERE'S HOW." Editorially, "HERE'S HOW 
No non-fiction articles on foreign relations, national will appeal to two general types of readers: 
Us: def ‘li d A tie > Salad 1. Those who want to make money at home 
oe eiense, military and nav ustory, protessiona: . . + oF outside the home .. . either in full 
; and scientific articles concerning the Navy. No or spare time. 2. Those who seek mental 
it fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in four stimulation, a wider education or a better 
08 to eight weeks. Payment is 24%4c to 3¥c a word.” position in life. Therefore, stories must be 
- The Volta Review, 1537 35th Street, N.W., factual, practical and inspirational. "How to" 
of Washington 7, D. C. Josephine B. Timberlake, | *rticles must be of the “brass tacks’ variety, 
: such as “How to Make Things For Profit"— 
lso Editor. Issued monthly ; 35¢ = ors $3.00 a “How to Establish a Personal shed Business” 
‘a year. We want articles dealing with the educa- —success stories—self-help ideas, etc. In 
- tion of the deaf, or designed to stimulate interest short, we want all types of material that 
“ in the problems of impaired or lost hearing and match our advertising slogan—"Helps you 
‘ the ways in which they may be overcome. get ahead by telling you HOW." Feature 
ni Seldom buy photographs or poetry. No fiction material should run from 1,000 to 2,500 words 
re used. Report in two weeks. Payment is $2 per —with or without photos. In addition we can 
= magazine page, after publication.” use articles of any length based on how to 
er i make money. Finally we want cartoons that 
WHY Magazine, 17 E. 45th Street, New York tie in with our editorial slant. Reports within 
a 17, N. Y. Lawrence C. Goldsmith, Editor. Issued 2 weeks. Rates, 3c a word and up. Payment 
: d bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use on acceptance. Address all inquiries and ma- 
psychiatric case-histories concerning family or terial to Raymond Brandell, Publisher 
e personal problems, up to 3500 words. Also “Here's How," 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chi- 
: articles on self-help, psychology, family and cago 26, llinols. 
personal problems, personality development, 2000 
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to 2500 words. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in about three weeks. Payment is 3c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 


Adult Bible Class, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Roy H. Murray, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $1.25 a year. “We use very little 
fiction. Our short stories range from 300 to 600 
words, the articles from 1000 to 1500 words. 
Buy 8x10 photos and inspirational poetry. 
Report in a month. Payment is Ic to 2c a word 
for short stories and articles, 25c to 40c per line 
for poetry, $3 to $5 for photos, on acceptance.” 

Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. Robert Walker, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
short stories, 2000 to 3000 words, built around 
adult Christian problems resolved by character 
action rather than by a super-natural act of God 
such as miraculous answer to prayer or conver- 
sion. The story may include such supernatural 
acts, but the main resolution of the problem or 
plot should be by action on the part of the main 
characters. Short-shorts, 900 to 1300 words, also 
built around adult Christian problems. Must 
have one major problem and be very tightly 
written. Use serials, preferably two and three 
parts, and never more than four. Must be good 
fiction, centering around mature, significant 
problems. Every other month we feature a ‘Blue 
Ribbon’ fiction story, which may be a short, a 
short-short or one part of a serial. This carries a 
bonus of $25 in addition to the regular rate of 
payment. We use the following factual material: 
(1) Biographical sketches of evangelical Chris- 
tian leaders, 2000 to 3000 words. Pictures essen- 
tial. Please query. (2) Articles on significant, 
functioning Christian organizations, 1500 to 
2500 words. Pictures essential. Best to query. 
(3) Action-packed adventure stories, stressing 
God’s care rather than the personality of the 
individual, 1500 to 2500 words. Photographs 
desirable. (4) Current issues—well-documented 
presentations of vital issues in evangelical Chris- 
tianity, such as anti-Christian trends in educa- 
tion, 2000 to 3000 words with photographs. The 
following inspirational and devotional material 
is used: (1) Hard-hitting devotional material 
stressing the individual’s relationship with God, 
using contemporary, historical or Biblical illus- 
trations. (2) Personality development material— 
articles which stress happy Christian living and 
personality integration, 1500 to 2500 words. 
(3) Short articles with devotional warmth offer- 
ing practical counsel for Christian living, 400 to 
800 words. Also short features of 500 to 800 
words on unusual hobbies or interests of evan- 
gelical Christians. Prefer ‘ordinary people’ rather 
than important names. Picture is a ‘must.’ Want 
the following way-to-do-it material: (1) Concise 
articles on how to conduct and improve the 
Sunday school, weekday church school, young 
people’s meetings and other phases of Christian 
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activity. (2) Object lessons that can be illustrated 
with photos or artwork, 300 to 400 words. 
(3) Success stories of Christian education pro- 
jects, 500 to 800 words; photographs essential. 
Buy photographs with manuscripts. No poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment, on publication, is 
1¥%ac a word for serials and short stories, $25.00 
for short-shorts, 1'¥ec a word for articles, and 
$20.00 for short features.” 

The New Century Leader, David C. Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. Roy H. Murray, 
Editor. Issued monthly; $1.50 a year. “We use 
very little fiction. Our short stories range from 
300 to 600 words, the articles from 1000 to 1500 
words. Buy 8x10 photographs. Report in a 
month. Payment is Ic to 2c a word for stories 
and articles and $3 to $5 for photos, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want fiction, complete within 2000-2500 
words, dealing with modern themes slanted for 
adult readers. Adventure, mystery, romance, 
humor and similar escapist themes are given 
preference. Juvenile themes not wanted. Also 
articles, complete within 2000-2500 words, deal- 
ing with current events having Catholic signifi- 
cance; economics, education, sociology, and labor 
relations slanted for the layman; human interest 
articles on contemporary Catholic men and 
women, or groups, who have accomplished the 
noteworthy or unusual. Buy photographs and 
poetry. Report as soon as possible, usually within 
three weeks. Payment is 3c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

The Servite, 3121 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl., 
has discontinued publication. 


Juvenile and Young People’s Magazines 

Evangel, Winona Lake, Ind. “We use material 
slanted toward college and older high school 
young people. Need two stories between 2300 
and 2500 words, one continued. A message 
should not be wriggled in or superimposed, but 
should be an inextricable part of the story, 
worked out in the characterization of at least 
one strong Christian, who is not necessarily the 
main character, however. Also need one article 
of 1500 words, to be varied with a shorter article 
of 800 words or filler between 200 and 500 
words, an occasional quiz, and devotional poetry. 
Use human interest articles, in which informa- 
tion is painlessly presented by way of individual 
experiences. Payment is 50c per 100 words, 
shortly after acceptance.” 

Fun @& Facts, 59 Cherry Street, Hatfield, Pa. 
Frances Snyder, Editor. First issue due in 
October. “We need manuscripts of educational 
value, subjective and fictional. Material is for 
readers in the elementary grades or between the 
ages of 5 and 12 years. Fiction should not exceed 
1200 words. Facts or special educational matter 
such as science and historical data, presented in 
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“I Didn’t Know That 
Presidents of Writing 
Schools Could Write 


. from what I have read of this book (One Winter 
in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get 
down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


Yes, Mr. Driscoll, ; it’s true that many heads 


of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine Insti- 
tute, as a matter of fact, is the only correspondence 
school in writing which is completely owned, staffed 
and operated by successful writers and editors. Every 
one of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time 
writing as well as teaching. Because next to writing, 
we enjoy teaching others to write. 


® HOW i WRITERS GOT 
RTED 

The Magazine Br sio offers you a chance to 
learn to write the way famous writers did—by 
writing continually under the patient direction 
of a professonal writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a suc- 
cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 
or as rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate 
on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are 
turning out, under our direction, short stories, 
articles, sketches, whatever you seem best fitted 
to do. 


® WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to mag- 
azines or publishing houses, one of the experi- 
enced writers on our staff submits it with a 
personal recommendation to the market where 








Our Staff Includes 





ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image ; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston and 
many short stories. 

e 


JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 
troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publicattions. 


e 
BETH WALKER, author: 


Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 


radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 
a 


MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com. 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 


The 


Magazine 
Institute, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





it seems most likely to sell. Our constant con- 
tacts with the book and magazine world enable 
us to pass along to you valuable tips and to 
provide up-to-the-minute market information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 

e@ Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. Inquir- 
ers also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimonials 
from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it NOW 











Please send, without obligation, 
catalog to: 


Name 


City 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 811-C 

50 Rockefeller oa Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. 


Street Address 


Se US ee 
(Inquiries Confidential @ No Salesman Will Call) 


your current 
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an interesting manner, should not exceed 800 National Detective Cases, 550 Viith Avenue, man’ 
words. Poetry, riddles, puzzles and games also New York 1, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. pulp 
used. Payment, on publication, is 3c a word; Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy. “We use factual of b 
up to 5c a word for facts or special educational detective stories, 1000 to 5000 words. Buy photo- Goox 
matter presented interestingly.” graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in a here. 
Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. “We use week. Payment is 2c to 3c a word, on accept- poet 
material slanted toward younger juniors and ance.” word 
primary children. Need one story between 1800 Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York T 
and 2000 words, one article for which pictures 16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued 17, | 
are vital, a very short story definitely lower bi-monthly; 20c a copy. “We use a 25,000-word 25c 
primary level, and bits of poetry. Basic require- Rio Kid novel (these usually done on assignment crim 
ments for stories and articles are same as for from submitted outline), one or two 8,000 to myst 
Evangel. Payment is 50c per 100 words, shortly 12,000-word novelettes, and several short stories from 
after acceptance.” in each issue. Prefer plots that stem logically to 1f 
Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. “We use from character rather than vice versa, which to fe 
material slanted toward junior highs and older casts out the old mellerdrammer for good, live, base 
juniors. Need two stories between 2000 and believable steries. Wide open market, particu- 
2200 words, one continued; one article 1000 larly on shorts of 1000 to 5000 words. Old West 
to 1500 words; possibly a short short story; a backgrounds. No photographs or poetry. Report 
brief article around 800 words, filler between iin ten days. Payment is Ic a word and up, on Sa 
200 and 500 words; and, rarely, some brief acceptance.” Wor 
poetry. Basic requirements for stories and Triple Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York wan 
articles are same as for Evangel. Payment is 50c 16, N. Y. Jim Hendryx, Jr., Editor. Issued wore 
per 100 words, shortly after acceptance.” bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “In keeping with the ae 
Pulp Magazines new policy of this house to use but very few ee 
Complete Detective Cases, 350 Fifth Avenue, std am, aod of the three mane novels are wide 
New York 1, N. Y. Robert E. Levee, Editor. ™W originals. These run from 20,000 to 30,000 histo 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy. “We want fac- words and require strong, adult characterization niles, 
tual detective cases, 1000 to 5000 words. Buy —down-to-earth people in which the readers can each 
photographs. Payment is 2c to 3c a word and _ believe, rather than the stainless-steel puppets its p 
$5.00 for photos, on acceptance.” that were popular in the past and which too mant 
on r 
ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS ‘ 
| haven't advertised in several years, but | am now extending my list and will a 
again work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many of pi 
of my “name” writers | am selling for today came to me originally as beginners as hom 
a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. - 
ayn 
In my nineteen years in the literary agency business | have sold millions of pure 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME sale.’ 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN = 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all el 
of the leading books in the pulp field. dinaal 
IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% se 
commission basis. en 
IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- oo 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 oe 
. . . * quizz 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on mach 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made book 
several sales for you. 9 
ter. 
. a wi 
Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy $2 te 
s 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
1419 Jesup Avenue New York City Ce 
21, 
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many authors still seem to think is the forte of 
pulp paper. Also use a few short stories, new, 
of between 1000 and 5000 words in each issue. 
Good 20,000 to 30,000 worders in high demand 
here. Old West settings. No photographs or 
poctry. Report in ten days. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 

True Detective, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Renee Buse, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want true fact 
crime and law stories. Must have motivation, 
mystery and suspense, detective work. Lengths 
from 3000 to 5000 words and shorts from 500 
to 1800 words. Buy photographs. Report in three 
to four days on current material. Payment is 
base rate of $175, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


Smiths, Inc., 1008 Electric Building, Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. Gordon W. Smith, Editor. “We 
want fiction manuscripts from 25,000 to 200,000 
words in length. No restrictions on subject matter 
or treatment of material, but all manuscripts 
should be of exceptional quality. Also desire 
non-fiction manuscripts of all lengths covering a 
wide variety of topics — literature, biography, 
history, travel, poetry, music, science, art, juve- 
niles. These must be of unusual] excellence and 
each should provide a definite contribution to 
its particular field. Report varies with length of 
manuscript, seldom over 30 days. Payment is 
on royalty basis.” 


Syndicates 


E. P. S. News Syndicate, 134 E. 59th Street, 
New York 22, N. Y. H. W. Holzer, Editor. “We 
want nothing but highclass features, all with lots 
of pictures, on new inventions, fashions, gadgets, 
home, general topics of unusual interest only. Al- 
ways query first; nothing unsolicited wanted. 
Payment on syndication basis only, no outright 
purchase. Rates vary, and payment is made after 
sale.” 

I. E. Feature Service, 1067 Academy Drive, 
Youngstown 4, Ohio. Chal Adams, Editor. “A 
new feature service for industrial publications in 
market for filler items and short features of less 
than 200 words. Need thumbnail sketches of 
successful businessmen, unusual businesses, ob- 
scure but relatively important historical facts, 
odd facts, light-vein editorials and features, jokes, 
anecdotes, other humor, good but uncomplicated 
quizzes, new gadgets, fashion tips, striking re- 
marks, origin of words, short reviews of self-help 
books. In fact, we will look at anything except 
fiction. Good chance for regular assignments 
later. Buy cartoons with industrial slants. Pay Ic 
a word, the 20th of month after acceptance; 
$2 to $4 for cartoons, on acceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


College English, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Il. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor. Issued 


HOW UNKNOWN AUTHORS 
ARE WINNING SUCCESS 
WITH FIRST BOOKS 


C. L. McDermott and Shay Nichols 
came to Vantage Press 


HIS IS an important story for every author 
who is still trying to get his first book pub- 
lished, a story proving there is real hope for the 
unknown writer who has faith in his own work. 





| CASE No. | 

The amazing story of A 
Yank ON PiccapiLty, by Capt. C. L. McDermott. 
This first novel by an unknown writer was turned 
down repeatedly by New York publishers. Van- 
tage Press had faith in the book and published it 
in June 1951, under its cooperative plan. Result: 
YANK was bought before publication by Popular 
Library for reprint in a 25¢ pocket edition; the 
first printing will be 150,000 copies. The hard- 
cover edition of 3,000 copies, selling at $2.50, was 
sold out four weeks after publication. Another 
printing of 7,500 copies was ordered immediately 
and, of those, over 4,000 have already been sold. 
Says Capt. McDermott: “J give all the credit to 
Vantage Press—they are doing a terrific job of 
promotion and distribution.” 








CASE No. 2 | 

The story of a Girt Fron 
Rusy’s, by Shay Nichols, another first novel. 
This book was published officially in October, 
1951, but before publication the entire first edition 
of 2,000 copies was sold out. This caused 
Vantage Press to increase its first printing to 4,000 
copies, with good prospects of greater sales later. 
Says Mr. Nichols: “J am delighted with the treat- 
ment my book is getting—a sell-out of the first 
edition before publication was far, far more than 
I had expected. Vantage is certainly giving me a 
fine deal.” 


Are YOU looking for a PUBLISHER? 
Send for FREE BOOKLET 


VANTAGE Press has an attractive plan whereby 
your book may be published, promoted and dis- 
tributed on a professional basis. To learn more 
about this successful program—the one that 
worked so well for Capt. McDermott and Mr. 
Nichols—please write to Miss Peggy Stevens for 
Free Booklet AA6, 70 the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 


Dept. AA6 
230 West 41 St.. New York 18 
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monthly, October through May; 55c a copy; 
$4.35 a year. “We want articles dealing with 
teaching English in college; also some ‘literary 
criticism’ of contemporary or older writing. Re- 
port in two to three months. No payment.” 

Electrical Merchandising, 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Lawrence Wray, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want articles on appliance, radio and TV retail- 
ing, 500 to 1500 words, with emphasis on good 
photos. Buy photographs. Report promptly. Pay- 
ment is 2c a word and $5 per photo, on 
acceptance.” 

English Journal, 211 W. 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Ill. W. Wilbur Hatfield, Editor. Issued 
monthly except July and August; 45c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We want articles dealing with 
teaching of English in junior and senior high 
schools, Accounts of successful teaching are pre- 
ferred. Limit: 20,000 ems. Report in one to six 
weeks, No payment.” 

The Explosives Engineer, Delaware Trust 
Building, Wilmington, Dela. J. I. Horty, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 30c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
want illustrated articles based on the use of 
industrial explosives (dynamite and blasting sup- 
plies) in mines, quarries, and on construction 
projects. Buy photographs. Also poetry (subject 
matter as outlined above). Report within a week. 
Payment is 2c to 3c a word, on acceptance.” 

GP, The American Academy of General Prac- 


MAKE 


BIG MONEY IN 


ADVERTISING 


V DIRECT MAIL 
V MAIL ORDER 
V LAY-OUT 

Vv COPY 

V LETTER SHOP BUSINESS 
V PRODUCTION METHODS 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


Many make $5000 to $10,000 yearly. Our complete course 
makes it easy to learn and start earning NOW in your 
own home in spare time. W is the time to plan your 
future. 


NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


You learn-by-doing through our expert training. Have 
the security and independence of your own business or a 
= salaried job. Get full details NOW on this Profitable 
usiness. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Armstrong Schools, Dept. WD-11 
7217 Se. Broadway 
Les Angeles (3), Calif. 


5 Please send FREE book on Advertising. 
o 






BE YOUR OWN BOSS! 





. STATE ......... 








tice, 406 W. 34th Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Dr. Hugh H. Hussey, Editor. Issued monthly to 
family doctors in America. “We want contribu- 
tions aimed at two departments of this journal: 
(1) ‘Business and Economics,’ which is devoted 
to socio-political articles which might be of 
special interest to doctors; (2) ‘After Hours,’ in 
which we publish humorous articles, articles on 
hobbies, travels, and other manuscripts of gen- 
eral interest to our readers. Illustrations are 
desirable, but not necessary. Payment is $50 to 
$200 for articles accepted, depending upon 
length, amount of research involved, etc.” 

Recreation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Dorothy Donaldson, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly except July and August; 35c a 
copy; $3.00 a year. “We want articles or short 
items, with a maximum length of 2400 words, 
on the following: how-to-do new or unusual 
crafts; hobbies; new ways of doing things in 
leisure-time pursuits—such as gardening, paint- 
ing, making or learning to play a musical instru- 
ment; suggestions for homeplay, family recrea- 
tion, parties, decorations; games, stunts; ideas 
for social recreation; stories of hiking, camping, 
bicycling trips, including details of duffel, plans, 
expense, routes; new and exciting pets; recrea- 
tion in other lands; new sports games based 
upon practical experimentation. Details of espe- 
cially noteworthy community recreation projects, 
such as community drama or music programs, 
volunteers’ services; unusual group projects (teen- 
age programs, occasional one-act play for amateur 
dramatic groups). Photographs or instruction 
sketches desired wherever possible. Most articles 
contributed by professional recreation leaders, but 
increasingly material is being accepted from free- 
lance writers. Best to query first. Use a little 
poetry on recreation or allied subjects. No fiction. 
No payment.” 





Market Complaints 


Canadian Home & Line V 
Hobby-Craft 
Magazine Vv V The Lutheran. \ 
Musical Digest V 


My Baby & 
Young Years V 


Popular Gardening V V 
Advertising Features V 
Baby Talk V 
Cosmopolitan V 


Eastern States 
Funeral Director V 


New England Living V 
Outwitting Handicaps V 


The Progressive 
Fashion V 


Teacher V 
Hobby Digest V 
.** Sir! V 
Holmes Feature 
Service V Talaria V 
Horse Lover V Warner Brothers V 
House Beautiful V Weird Tales V 
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Radio and TV 


(Continued from page 51) 


stories. Script editor is Brewster Morgan, 
Compton Advertising, Inc., 6253 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

* * * 


Eleanor Blaydes of Dallas, Texas, for- 
warded to us copies of an exchange of cor- 
respondence she had with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine, and Osborn regarding the re- 
lease form sent to her to be signed before 
the agency would consider her script for 
Armstrong’s Circle Theater. The release is 
the standard BBD&O form, also required 
for Theater of Today and mentioned in 
this column last month. 

Miss Blaydes’ lawyer advised her not to 
sign it, since it would make her script the 
sole property of the agency and give them 
the right to pay or not to pay. She re- 
turned the release unsigned, with a letter 
explaining that the terms were unaccept- 
able and asking for return of her script. 

Here are the proverbial immovable ob- 
ject and irresistible force. The writer’s 
lawyer is matched by agency lawyers who 


say the agency must require release forms 
in order to protect themselves from cranks 
who send in stories or ideas and then sue 
if anything remotely resembling their brain- 
children appears on the air or TV screen. 
Unfortunately, the stalemate that results 
hurts the writer more than the agency. If 
the writer won’t sign a release, his script 
doesn’t get read. And that means no sale. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 

Stuart Jerome and Harold N. Swanton 
have had scripts on the new Tums Holly- 
wood Theater show on NBC-Radio. 

Doris Halman was represented on Lights 
Out and Circle Theater on consecutive 
evenings, Oct. 1 and 2, on NBC-TV. 

Jean Holloway was married recently to 
Actor Dan Tobin, who plays one of the 
leading roles in her TV serial The First 
Hundred Years. Here’s one wife whose 
husband will do and say exactly what she 
wants him to do and say—for at least 15 
minutes a day. 





IT’S A WHOPPER 
THAT YARN YOU SPUN 
Let Us Unravel it For You 


Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 


CARL COOLIDGE ... Short stories and arti- 
cles in several hundred magazines. 700 pro- 
duced film stories. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Ask for Bul- 
letin which gives full details about these 
quality writers and others who work for me 
by special assignment. 


SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D Hollywood 28, California 


1509 Crossroads of the World 





What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis; 

REVISE mss. . . . Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 

DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 

EDIT mss. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss... 

SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any. style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 

WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 
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By Leo Shull 


THE BROADWAY SCENE: two Yiddish musi- 
cal vaudeville shows, a novelty indeed, are 
running on Broadway. ... Judy Garland’s 
vaudeville show opening at the historic 
Palace Theatre excited all the celebrities 
who bought out the opening night. . . . The 
Al Jolson memorial benefit show played 
Carnegie Hall and the stars attending wept 
and reminisced. . . . An exodus from Holly- 
wood is filling the Broadway stage, pack- 
ing the backstages with excited reporters, 
autograph fans, and making Broadway so 
glamorous again that the investors are 
crawling out of their foxholes. The current 
film stars on Broadway include Ginger 
Rogers, Robert Cummings, Phil Silvers, 
Dane Clark, Ann Sothern, Johnny John- 
ston, Mae West, Melvin Douglas, Signe 
Hasso, Jane Pickens, Conrad Nagel, Janis 
Paige, Jackie Cooper, and more coming. 
*% * * 


We were reading a letter written in the 
Times by a playwright, Edward Mabley. 
The head read “Woes of a Comedy Writer.” 
Four months after Mabley’s show was pro- 
duced in a summer theatre, it was still 
traveling around on the outskirts of New 
York while the author, Mabley, the direct- 
or, Melvin Douglas, and the actors were 
making changes. Mabley said: 

The play’s first night found my wit- 
tiest sallies echoing back and forth in 
yawning chasms of silence, (Ed. note: 
What reads fupny often plays dead— 
L. S.) As my favorite passages, one 
after another, fell on their pretty faces, 

I slumped further into my seat, con- 

vinced I’d be lucky if I escaped a 

stretch in jail, or at least a home for 


the mentally deficient. On the other 
hand, many lines that I thought might 
provoke, at best, a gentle grin were 
greeted with shricks and I’d sit up 
again, looking about with amazement 

. it didn’t take long to remove the 
little daisies I’d been so fond of. 

. . . the producer would say to me: 
“Go write some more and for heaven’s 
sake, be funnier.” . . . I’d crawl off 
to my hotel room in a mood more 
Strindbergian than Moliereish. Some- 
times a scene written at two in the 
morning would be on the stage that 
evening. 

One day Melvin Douglas who had 
been studying the prompt book called 
me over. “Look at the pattern of those 
check marks near the laughs. The big 
laughs are the situation laughs, not the 
gags.” I bristled, foreseeing, accurately, 
the removal of a whole new batch of 
my pet lines, but the observation was 
true, and it shed a flood of light on 
the rewriting that continued the rest 
of the summer while we toured. 

. . . the best guide on earth to a 
better understanding of a play and 
what needs to be done is a live audi- 
ence , . . audience reaction is a kind 
of magnifying glass through which 
writer, director, producer and cast may 
scrutinize the material. 


We quote this excerpt to illustrate a 
point: try to get your play read out loud 
before a group of other writers and actors 
in your own town. Try to get your local 
group to produce it, if only for one night. 
If the script can stand this acid test, then 
you can come to New York to try to get 
it produced. Life With Father started this 
way; that’s how the best shows are born. 

* * % 


On Saturdays, we get into our car and 
cruise around the theatres, stopping off to 
chat with producers, actors, business man- 
agers, and hangers-on. The universal cry is 
“Find me a good script,” or “Know of any 
good script?” Sammy Lambert, who got 
Milton Berle to back him in the production 
of Seventeen, the musical based on the 
book by Booth Tarkington, says he wants 























a good comedy or musical comedy. He 
wants to direct it himself. Address him at 
the Broadhurst Theatre, 44th & Broadway; 
he’s there all the time coddling his show. 

Arthur Klein, who discovered Al Jolson 
and produced the Al Jolson memorial at 
Carnegie Hall, and who, incidentally, 
knows how to produce a musical revue for 
the unheard of price of $50,000, is looking 
for a new one. Address: 246 W. 44th St. 

Al Rosen, who produced Diamond Lil, is 
looking for a straight play. Address: 246 
W. 44th St. 

Milton Baron, business manager for Jose 
Ferrer and a producer himself, is hunting 
for a comedy or drama. Address: 1501 
Broadway, Room 1813. 

Leland Hayward, producer of musicals 
and comedies, is in the market for a good 
show. He co-produced South Pacific, 
Mister Roberts and Call Me Madam. He 
has three shows running on Broadway. Ad- 
dress: 655 Madison Ave. 

We have mentioned before Originals 
Only, a theatrical organization with its 
own playhouse, directed by the indefatig- 
able Tom Hill, who works miracles with 
new scripts. The theatre does not charge 
admission; audiences come in free and then 
there is a collection. They do only original 
scripts, and the author does not get paid, 
but the experience is invaluable. We 
heartily recommend the group, which is at 
630 Sixth Ave., New York. 

Kermit Bloomgarden, 1545 Broadway, is 
one of the finest producers in the business. 
Cheryl Crawford, 49 W. 45th St., has just 
brought in a musical comedy production 
and will be reading more scripts. Ben 
Boyar, 149 W. 45th St., has an insatiable 
appetite for new scripts. James S. Elliott, 
19 W. 44th St., is an enterprising producer 
of 28 or so. Harry Ettinger, a new producer, 
says he’s going to do a Broadway show this 
season. He’s at 271 Madison Ave. Bill Hel- 
linger, 756 7th Ave., is a new producer. So 
is Chester Milliner, 235 E. 57th St. Director 
Burgess Meredith, 58 W. 57th St., is look- 
ing for a play. Nautical Productions, a new 
set-up, is at 1619 Broadway, room 505. 
Michael Szule, 1776 Broadway, is also a 


new name. 
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The Slicks Are Killing Their Taboos 


(Continued from page 28) 


Damnyankee North; or New England in- 
sularity. If you have something vital but 
negative to say, it’s best to use a fictional 
name for the town or be safely general 
about the region. 

Don’t speak derogatorily about: 

1. A specific person. King George, 
Humphrey Bogart, FDR, and Clark Gable 
have appeared in fiction stories, but pleas- 
antly portrayed. 

2. A political party. In a humorous, 
satiric story if you take a dig at the “bu- 
reaucratic Democrats” counterbalance it 
with “mudslinging Republicans.” In short, 
don’t take sides or be vitriolic. 

3. A business or profession. Your short 
story can show one lawyer, banker, etc., as 
a heel, but not all lawyers, bankers, etc. In 
the Post story, “The Teacher Was a Ty- 
rant” (by Norman Katkov), the villainous 
traits were those of the individual within 
the type. Doctors, teachers, and men in 
authority should not be painted too black 
because the structure of our society de- 
pends upon their integrity. You'll find cor- 
rupt sheriffs like Talmadge in “If You 
Don’t Get Caught,” but not often. 

4. Religion. Most people like their reli- 
gion in church and no sectarianism in com- 
mercial stories. When it does appear, it 
demands delicate handling, with the reli- 
gious differences usually the nucleus for 
the dramatic conflict, as in Mary Mc- 
Sherry’s Good Housekeeping story, “Good 
Boy.” In this tender story, a Protestant 
couple want to adopt a Catholic boy from 
a Catholic orphanage, but must be con- 
verted to do so. The mother yields but the 
father resists (even spitefully calls the priest 
“Reverend,” refusing to call a man “Fath- 
er” who’s no kin). This difficult material 
could not normally be successfully handled 
by a writer in his first 100,000 words of 
apprenticeship. 

In “The Thief,” the Kahns and the Sei- 
delmans are obviously Jewish. They own 
the grocery from which Mrs. Sidney M. 
Lester pilfers bread every day. But under- 
standing the reason, they turn their heads, 
respect her dignity, admire her and try to 
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help her without hurting her pride. Surely, 
such characterization is inoffensive 

If you delineate an unsympathetic person 
of a definite religion, counterbalance with 
a sympathetic co-religionist. Example: the 
mercenary, selfish priest in Miracle of the 
Bells over-shadowed by the generous, unsel- 
fish priest-hero. 

The Negative Taboos 

To sell short stories quickly and steadily, 
you're better off accentuating the positive. 
In addition to the Moral and Tolerance 
Taboos, this goes for subjects that are in 
themselves grim, fear-inspiring, and nega- 
tive: fatal illness, insanity, venereal disease, 
dope-fiends, graphic descriptions of mutila- 
tions, surgery, birth of abnormal children, 
torture, cannibalism, nymphomania, rape, 
and death. 

It was soul-searing for the poor reader 
when Filbert’s wife died in the painful 
Todays Woman story, “The Man Who 
Wouldn’t Believe” (by Evan S. Connell 
Jr.). And the women’s slicks produced a 
genuine tearjerker in “Your Mother Has 
Gone To Heaven.” But saddest-to-bear is 
the death of a child — also hardest to sell. 
For the finest emotion-writing possible, 
turn to Rose Franken’s Claudia story in 
which little Bobby is killed: “From Claudia 
To David” (Redbook, October and No- 
vember, 1949) and “Return of Claudia” 
which appeared later in Good Housekeep- 
ing. These were trail-blazers. Child-deaths 
are still painful and taboo, although they 
have appeared recently in: “Last Spring” 
(a Colliers short-short by Phyllis Lee Pe- 
terson); Saroyan’s “The Boy Who Was 
Different” (Satevepost) ; and Isak Dinesen’s 
“The Ghost Horses” (Oct. Ladies’ Home 
Journal). 

The Specific Taboos 

1. Don’t violate the policies of indivi- 
dual magazines. Don’t send a story advo- 
cating divorce or birth-control to a Cath- 
olic market; a pro-Florida yarn to a Cali- 
fornia magazine; a story about charcoal- 
broiled steaks to a 7th Day Adventist pub- 
lication; or mention sickness and medicine 
in a Christian Science story. 
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2. Don’t antagonize the advertisers. 
Study the ads carefully. If they sell Lin- 
coln Continentals, yachts, and Tiffany dia- 
monds, don’t praise the poor bloke-hero 
who is beaten down by the so-and-so rich. 
If airlines advertise heavily, don’t feature 
gruesome plane wrecks. Don’t send a 
WCTU-ish yarn to a magazine with full- 
page liquor ads. 

3. Know the market’s needs and word- 
lengths. Don’t send fiction to Reader's 
Digest or short-shorts to Omnibook or Sat- 
urday Evening Post or feminine-viewpoint 
stories to Esquire, etc. 

The Style Taboos 

1. Clichés and all forms of triteness. 
Avoid the ancient devices: curare clues, 
doped cigarette, poisoned coffee, the iden- 
tical twin who pops up at the climax, mys- 
tery solved by eavesdropping, etc. 

2. Vulgarity, profanity, and smut. 

3. Over-emotionalism, overwriting, “pur- 
ple patches.” 

4. Writing down to your reader. 

5. Tricking your reader with a purpose- 
ful mischaracterization or the Jack Benny 
“Then I awoke to find it a dream” ending. 

6. Coincidence or deus-ex-machina plots 
(God-out-of-the-machine or supernatural 
solutions). Have your hero solve his prob- 
lem through his own ingenuity and intelli- 
gence, and not depend on Aunt Mehitable 
or the Marines. Coincidences are okay in 
the beginning of a story, but not to solve 
the trouble at the end. 

Check your rejects against these taboos. 
The diagnosis might help. And, above all, 
don’t be discouraged by the taboos that still 
hold. If your Great Inspiration is a taboo, 
save it until you are more experienced or 
work it into a quality story, novel, or play. 

And if you think American commercial 
fiction taboos are tough, be glad you're 
not a Hindu playwright, who must follow 
these rules: 

1. The title must be formed by blending 
the names of the hero and heroine. 

2. The play must have a happy ending, 
with no tragic incidents. 

3. There can be no suggestion of eating, 
sleeping, kissing, or drinking. 

4. The hero must appear in every act. 

5. All scenes must be laid in India. 
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By Pat Fulford 


IN THE CONSTANT struggle for fresh ideas, 
cartoonists’ minds have become miniature 
Fibber Magee closets, full of a lot of junk 
the owners are afraid to throw out for fear 
of losing something potentially usable. This 
business of cartooning, only 20 years or so 
old, has become one of the zaniest and 
most highly competitive in the art world 
today. What other people read about and 
forget—war headlines, channel swimmers, 
movie star escapades—sticks in a cartoon- 
ist’s mind to be served up when needed in 
the form of salable cartoons. 

Besides having hundreds of gag topics 
on their minds, most cartoonists have com- 
plete files of gags on every conceivable 
subject. In these files are clippings of the 
best cartoons published by the major maga- 
zines, written anecdotes, and notes for 
possible gag situations. Material is classi- 
fied under different categories, then cross- 
filed for quicker reference. For instance, 
“around home,” “battle-of-the-sexes” and 
“kid stuff’ come under the heading of 
“domestic situations,” but these subjects 
are too general to be put in one file. For 
convenience, these gags should be put in 
separate files and also in the domestic file. 
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As it isn’t always possible to get hold of 
more than one clipping of a cartoon, dupli- 
cates for other files should be typed up to 
allow cross-filing. A-.popular “prop” gag, 
which sells over and over with endless 
variations, has to do with snapshot taking. 
This type of gag should be filed under 
“camera” as well as under “domestic situ- 
ations.” 

Many cartoonists use a third reference 
file and mark it “trade magazines.” For 
example, photographic magazines use car- 
toons on photography, usually stressing the 
processing, developing, and dark room an- 
gles, so photography gags would go into 
the trade magazine file, as well as into the 
domestic situation and camera files. Popu- 
lar Photography at 366 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, and U. S. Camera, at 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, both slick-type 
magazines, use gags on taking snapshots, 
paying around $10 for them. But Photog- 
raphic News, at 1114 Ist Ave., New York 
17, and The Camera, at 308 N. Charles, 
Baltimore, Maryland, which use cartoons 
occasionally, prefer a more technical slant. 
These two pay from $7.50 to $10. Cate- 
gories of trade magazines should be filed 
in the trade magazine file alphabetically— 
for instance, “air gags,” “appliance gags,” 
“auto gags,” etc. 

Though the trade magazines do use gags 
slanted for them, such gags often can 
be done in a general way and sent to the 
top markets first. For example, John Nor- 
ment, who hits Collier’s and other top mag- 
azines, seldom draws up anything which 
cannot be sent to all the markets. Recently, 
he sold this crime gag to a major market: 
two prisoners in a cell are reading a scare 
headline about Russia in a newspaper; one 
says to the other, “I’ve got a good mind 
to go over there and rob every damn bank 
in the country.” This gag is general enough 
to suit any magazine. But True Police 
Cases, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18, uses 
crime gags exclusively and pays $20 for 
them. So do Inside Detective at 261 5th 
Ave., New York 16 ($15), and True De- 
tective, a Macfadden book, at 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17 ($25). 

Another gag which fell into a specialized 
category but had a general slant appeared 








a few months ago in the Post. The cartoon, 
by Shirvanian, shows the back view of an 
automobile with a woman driving. The 
rear signal arrow points toward the right, 
but the woman has her hand out signal- 
ling for a left turn. This gag could have 
been sold to Ford Magazine in Detroit, 
Michigan, for $50, or to Motor Age at 56th 
& Chestnut, in Philadelphia, or to Motor- 
land, 150 Van Ness, San Francisco, Calif., 
for $10. 

Cartoonists also file under different sub- 
ject headings cartoon roughs which have 
been around to the markets. After gags 
have seen the top to the bottom markets, 
they should not be discarded. When a 
cartoon editor leaves a magazine and a 
new cartoon editor is installed, all a car- 
toonist’s roughs are new again. If roughs 
are carefully put away, they need not even 
be redrawn. 

A gag file is especially valuable to the 
beginner and he should lose no time in 
building up one. Starting with the current 
magazines, he can gradually work back, 
collecting clips of gags, gaglines, ideas. Sec- 
ond-hand magazine stores get a big play 
from cartoonists who buy back-number 
magazines in order to work up gag files. A 
good gag file bought outright might cost 
as high as $100. It is not just the cost of 
the necessary second-hand or new maga- 
zines which sets the price so high; it’s also 
the experience and careful selection that 
the expert cartoonist puts into making up 
his gag file. The talented beginner who 
builds or buys one learns the trends, the 
types of gags which have always sold well, 
and, most important, he learns that none 
of his ideas are new, that better minds 
than his have sold them before. Then he 
starts to switch. A cartoonist will sell regu- 
larly only after he learns to switch. 


The Midtown Magazine and Bookstore 
at 1105 Sixth Ave., New York 18, special- 
izes in back-number magazines. If the 
exact date of the issue in which a needed 
cartoon appears is noted on a postcard to 
this shop, the store will mail back the 
charges for clipping and sending the gag. 
Midtown has trade and foreign magazines 
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THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
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from 10 years back, as well as general 
magazines, and is prompt in answering 
queries. 

At present, there is a good gag file for 
sale. Built up by an established cartoonist 
who died last year, it consists of clippings 
collected over a 15 year period, cartoons 
and written gags filed for easy reference. 
Any cartoonist who is interested may in- 
quire through this column. 

we * * 


Many Happy Returns is the name of 
Ted Key’s latest book. Published by E. P. 
Dutton Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York, it 
sells for $2.95. The book includes many 
cartoons from Ted’s “Hazel” which ap- 
pears in the Post, as well as dozens of un- 
published gags. This is by far Key’s best 
book and an excellent addition to a car- 
toonist’s gag file. 

Best Cartoons of the Year, Lawrence 
Lariar’s annual cartoon collection pub- 
lished by Crown Publishers of 419 4th 
Ave., New York, is also a good buy. It 
contains the work of over 50 cartoonists 
reprinted from the Post, Collier's, This 
Week, Argosy, Ladies’ Home Journal, Cos- 
mopolitan, American Legion Magazine, etc. 
This book should be included in the be- 
ginner’s as well as the professional’s library; 
it costs $2.50. 


Late Cartoon News 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, 57th & 8th 
Ave., New York 19. There is a new system 
being tried here. Cartoons are looked at 
twice a week and decided upon at once. 
Payment for sophisticated gags is $75 flat 
to all. Names don’t mean anything and 
the talented beginner has as good a chance 
as the professional. This is one of the few 
major markets where the beginner can start 
out with a top-paying okay. 

The Jigger (Drake Press), 333 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. The following note 
comes from Editor B. A. Bergman: “Here’s 
what The Jigger can and cannot use in 
cartoons. We are only interested in gags 
having some relation to liquor, not wine or 
beer or brandy, only whiskey and gin. 
Backgrounds can be: people drinking in 
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restaurants, nightclubs or at home. The 
gag doesn’t necessarily have to be about 
drinking if it has a drinking background. 
Situations can be in package and liquor 
stores, too. No drunks or any other dis- 
paragement of drinking and nothing off- 
color. The Jigger is Quick-size so cartoons 
must be clear and sharp when reduced to 
3%” wide. We can use either line or wash 
and like to run our cartoons in two colors, 
red and black. We pay $25 on acceptance 
for first serial rights, and return the car- 
toons after publication. We pay good bo- 
nuses for cartoons which will make cartoon 
covers. We buy 20 gags an issue and pub- 
lish five times a year. Right now we are 
buying for our spring issue.” 

McGraw-Hill Publications, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18. Several magazines at 
this company are in and out of the market 
constantly. We queried each editor sepa- 
rately and here’s how the cartoon situation 
shapes up at present. Fleet Owner, edited 
by Leon Branigan, buys free lance gags 
having to do with truck operations and 
problems only. Electrical Merchandising, 
edited by Lawrence Wray, uses from six to 
12 cartoons each issue on electrical appli- 
ances, including radio and TV. Electrical 
Wholesaling and Electrical Construction, 
with art director H. Phillips in charge, 
would use more gags if cartoonists stressed 
the technical angle. Right now three or 
four men get all the work because they 
thoroughly understand electrical construc- 
tion. American Machinist, with E. Tanger- 
man giving the okays, uses gags on metal 
working and machines. Bus Transportation 
roughs on bus background situations may 
be addressed to “Cartoon Editor.” All these 
editors say they will buy from the inked 
rough if it is clear enough and all pay $10 
a gag on acceptance. 

21, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
After six months’ study and experimenta- 
tion and the distribution of two issues, 2] 
will suspend publication. Sterling Lord, 
popular cartoon editor of 21, leaves the 
magazine this month. He is considering 
several offers of a similar nature with 
other publishing houses. Compact and Chil- 
dren’s Digest continue at the same address. 





Use the coaching and criticism of an experienced 
editor and author. Write to 


ADELE M. RIES 


7338 W. Everell Ave. Chicago 31, Ill. 
for details of her available aid 
in the juvenile fiction field. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPT, ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE 
Good bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages. 30c 
page, one carbon. Mailed flat. Postage please. 

LEE HARRISS 


202 
stat San Francisco 23, Calif. 








2190 Bay Street 
SSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


TRY THE COMIC BOOKS! 


Let ‘/ a teacher-critic of comic book poteriel omic 
= My 34 | booker. phew ee ypmnig By 
RIP WRI? 


($1) contains ov 15,000. w h.. 
comic book i on aol PLUS a sample ‘STORY SYNOPSIS 
and page of PAN 


SCRIPT as submitted to an editor. 

Limited supply available. GET YOURS NOW! Send $1 to: 
EARLE C. BERGMAN 

1255 No. Gordon St. — Hollywood 38, Calif. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS — CARTOONISTS 


SEND FOR OUR a BOOK 
Cash in on this Million Dollar Gag Business Now! 
Not Tomorrow, Today! 


DON ULSH CARTOON AGENCY 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. W.D., Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


A HOUSEWIFE? 


Start writing about what you know best 
How * Bray for Homemakers 


is a book thai you a head-start in this ex- 
AM ang Fg he ae Boo: Copies can be ordered from 


Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 























| 
WHAT EVERY EDITOR KNOWS . . 


He could tell you what is wrong with your story 
—but he hasn't the time. HOWEVER... 


‘My 25 years of experience as editor of national 
magazines and free lance writer in this country 
and in Europe is available to you for a small fee. 


As a working editor | know what other editors 
want. As a selling writer | know what a story 
needs to catch an editor's eye. 


Write me about your story problems. Manu- 
script criticism, guidance for beginners, market- 
ing advice—$5.00 for manuscripts up to 5000 
words. $1.00 per thousand thereafter. 


LEE M. HAINER 
4 E. 28th St. New York 16, N. ¥ 




















































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrrrer’s Dicest is much greater than 

that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
inning writers, —a writers, editors, publishers, 

writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

Rate is ten cents a word, including name and address; 
box numbers, $1.50. 

Copy with money order or check for January issue must 
reach us by December 1, 





The purpose of the “personal” department 
is to permit readers to swap, buy or sell 
nominally priced items or services, and to 
get in touch with other readers with whom 
they can enjoy literary correspondence. 

The following “personals” are not accepted: 
Professional national matrimonial _ service, 
— numerology, astrology, national 
riendship clubs, matrimonial or pen-pal, ad- 
visors without graduate degrees. (Critics, 
typists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only). 











WOMAN, 50, EDITOR-PUBLISHER, living on small 
farm, seeks man (or woman) desiring permanent 
quiet home. Will give room-board and other con- 
siderations for t-time help with chores. Must 
be able to oi ate for few goats, including 
buck, Should be clean, healthy, no drinker, no 
Romeo, liberal freethinker, able to “batch” oc- 
casionally. Mrs. Marie Pulley, Box 28, Three 
Rivers, Michigan, 


HOLLYWOOD WRITERS TELEPHONE SERVICE: 
Don’t let that phone ring break your story line. 
We offer you a 24 HOUR Telephone Service for 

$4.00 a month-—including FR Service, 

Lounge, Trade Papers. Actors X-change—Hi. 

9201—-6350 Delongpre Ave, (Near Sunset and 

Vine) Hollywood. 


MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own 
gags, $1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol Board. 
F. Cunningham, Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


HELP YOU Remember Important Dates, Birthdays, 
Anniversaries, etc. My low-cost Reminder Service 
avoids embarrassment for you. Particulars Free. 
Lg Bloomfield, 3741 Walnut St., Kansas City 

°. 








WRITERS! Save money! Get “Ray-Nu.” Makes 
our typewriter ribbons last longer. Easy to use. 
ot messy. Treats ribbon on machine. Assures 

clear copy. Bottle for 10 to 20 ribbons, $1.00, 

= Money-back - guarantee! Send _ today. 
ckmann, 2732 Woodburn, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 


WRITER’S 1952 WALL CALENDAR. Shews daily 
how to write better, $1.00. Stanard News Service, 
Drawer W-1566, Chattanooga 1, Tennessee. 


RAPID READERS advance farther, faster. “‘Readin 
for ck Laenige ~ yg ® gives help you need. 
$1. J. Campagna, 830 uth Michigan, Chicago. 


“CARTOONISTS’ WEEKLY MARKET LETTER.” 
Sample FREE. 


Lew Card, La Habra, Calif. 
INFORMATION AND RESEARCH now obtainable on 
the American Virgin Islands. For particulars write 
Art Leighton, 205 Bourne Field, St. Thomas V.I. 








MANUSCRIPTS, CARTOONS can receive pape 
peeteoticn from ANY mailing damages. Illustrated 
a | 50c. Stamped envelope. Box 1317, Lub- 


MANY WRITERS FIND FARMING IDEAL WAY 
OF LIFE. Beautiful village edge dairy farm for 
sale. Will stay on farm two months with buyer 
6. 7 him the ropes. Harold Apgar, Waits- 

» Vt. 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA. 
TERIAL” — Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day 
from each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies 
and weeklies in S. and Canada alone. Folio 
includes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 

ule, Model Sales etters to Editors, Sample 





Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” 


included with Folio. American Features Syndicate, 
Desk 163, 1980 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





EMCEE MAGAZINE contains monologues, parodies, 
comedy. Copy 10c, Ask for free gagwriting par- 
ticulars. Don Frankel, WD, P. O. Box 983, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





ROOM AND BOARD in comfortable city home to 
woman writer in exchange for part-time services. 
P.O. Box 222, Warren, Ohio. 





ELIMINATE DICTATION COSTS, Wire Recorder 
Transcribing, Standard reels. Details on request. 
Elizabeth Nied, 26 Bankside Street, Bridgeport, 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.00, plus 
6c postage. Specify typewriter, Marvin Schmidt, 
7350 N. Hoyne, Chicago 45. 








WRITERS! Just te acquaint you with my photo 
service. I’ll make one glossy 8x10 enlargement 
from your negative free. Reguiar price is 50c each. 
Stamp appreciated for free order. Try me once, 
you'll be back again, Ed. Jankowski, Wd. 72, V. A. 
Hosp. Hines, Ili. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS! You can’t afford to miss 
the not tips in every issue of CHICAGO MARKET 
REVIEW. Sample copy, 25c. Box 7501, Chicago. 








FOR CHRISTMAS! Let me put your message into 

amusing personal verse, 50 cents a line, minimum 

Marinda Canfield, 1317 Anderson, Apt. 4, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 





CRIME, LOVE and Western writing for the Comic 
azine. All taboos and tricks of the trade re- 
veaied. Plus complete, published scene-dialogue 
script, model synopsis and fiction formulas. Prof- 
itable Publisher’s rates included. Send dollar bill 
te Script Methods, P.O. Box 5445, Tucson, Arizona. 


QUALIFIED WRITERS leaving soon on national, 
world-wide tours. Invite your assignments, large 
or small, and _ correspondence. Mesmar Press, 
Inc., 817 Arcadian, Waukesha, Wis. 


DIGGING FOR INFORMATION? Will conduct li- 
brary research for writers. Small or large assign- 
ments accepted. John Nichols, 806 Independence, 
Chicago 24, Illinois, 


CARTOONISTS, GAGSTER’S MONTHLY “GAG- 
CYCLOPEDIA,” $2.00 year. 5138 Cahuenga, North 
Hollywood, Calif. 








JUVENILE MARKETS—Over 120, arranged sys- 
tematically, one dollar. Writer Aids, P. O. Box 201 
St. Jeseph, Missouri. 


TRADE JOURNALISTS! Business Writers! Research- 
ers! Get our new list of 203 trade association ad- 
dresses for article ideas, statistics, source material, 
phete leads, Complete list, alphabetically from 
abrasives to zippers: $1.00. R. Berglund, 1902 Park 
Street, Wichita, Kansas, 





URBAN TYPEWRITER RIBBON REVITALIZER... 
Ribbom stays on the machine...Works on twe- 
toned as well as single tapes. Results are amazing. 
25c and 3c ota. Catherine Urban Enterprizes, 
725 Urban Lane, Palo Alto, California. 





WILL RENT to woman with two or more children. 
Work available. Box 62, Ayer, Mass. 
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MAIL BROKEN JEWELERY, WATCHES, DENTAL 
GOLD te me for prompt payment. If you are not 
pleased, your portace returned, E. . Kellogg, 
1103 East Dallas Road, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


WANTED—Some one to write sermons or Devo- 





ionals not over twenty minutes in deliverance— 
Basse, ethodist, or Presbyterian preferred. 
ox Urs. 





WILL GIVE 35% fer “aod gag ideas for cartoons. 
GEO. | SCHNEIDER, Meryiand, St. Louis, 
ssouri 


“HOW CAN I FIND OUT?”—You can! Information 
discreetly developed, Any matter, person, prob- 
lem, anywhere. Worldwide. Offi censed, 
bonded service. Established 1922. Reasonable, 
ae. William Herman, 170 Broadway, New 

ork. 


WRITER’S WEEKLY MARKET LETTER—Send 25c 
for sample copy. FREE! “Money-Making Writing 
oo . ” Joe Genovese, 35-11 21st Avenue, Astoria 

e oA 


I WRITE POETRY, advertising jingles .. 
og aoe Sublime . , . Ridiculous. What's it Eh | 
to you? Make offer. M, Friedebach, 1604 S. Osage, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


wan =k BUY any book by 
36, Louisville 1, Ky. 


BE_A BIG FROG IN A BIG PUDDLE! Writers! 








David Seabury. 


Cartoonists! Let us tell you where to sell. Intro- 
ductory m2 . ICAGO MARKET REVIEW, 
Box 7501, icago, Illinois. 


ATTENTION, BEGINNING WRITERS! Twenty-five 

“story pointers and sample first page, $1.00. 

No stamps. A. C, McDonnell, 1729 innemac 
Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. — is. 


EIGHT FILLERS PLUS MAJC MAJOR FILLER MARKET 
$1, Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. ; 


GIRLS: ARE MEN sey just little beys grown 
up? Write Box U-2 


COOK’S PLOTTO: This famor famous $25 book and “key” 
available. Group has new cepies for sale, $8 each 
set. C.O.D, preferred. Address: Betty Isaacs, Room 

» 342 dison Avenue, New York 17. 


GUIDE TO COMICS FOR AUTH STARTING 

YOUR OWN Fee yp ig SYNDICATING YOUR 

COMIC STRIP—all three 5 t Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. _— 


COLLECT NAMES for 25¢ each, Supplies with in- 
structions sent for $1.00. Ralph Wingate, Box 
1132, Wilmington, Dela, 


ROOM AND BOARD to 
for help in house. ~~ free time, 
location. Box U-1. 


SEND $1 FOR CLASSIC of writing counsel: Henry 
Justin Smith’s “It’s The Way It’s Written.” In + 4 
same booklet, Mr. Smith’s “Writing Versus Every- 
thing Else” and “Genius on Newspaper Row.” Send 
check or money order (currency at your own risk) 
Leland Press, 3001 Leland Avenue, Chicago 25, 

nois. 


“PROFITS IN TRADE JOURNALISM; The Inside 
oats Folio, $1. Trade News & Feature Service, 
P. O, Box 371D, La Porte, Indiana. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare » copying 
and duplicating comic carteons for advertisers. 
Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, 
Wisconsin. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING COURSE. Ten dollars. 
Swanson, Tustin, Mich, 


woman writer in exchange 
Midwest 








Roy 


RIBBON RE-NU ts . New Life into used type- 
writer ribbons, +} postpaid. Barry, 3107 George, 
Chicago 18, 





MISSING BOAT TD pertunity” passing again? Work 
four hours daily? Grub, room and chance te 
write. Box D, Lake City, Colorado. 


SELL MERCHANDISE BY MAIL ueing iopegect 
effective mailing pieces, stcards. ee 
samples, details, Box 685W, GPO, * &, N.Y. 


SEEKING NEAR N.Y.C. new fiction writer, who 
on way succeed Sinclair Lewis yet makes living 
as baby-sitter or dishwasher, to work with only 
those of m = that are appealing, satisfied 


with at y now. Have reason say my 
stuff has goed possibility bring in money, 
in which =. tee surprising event, generous 


benus. Box U-3 


EARN UP TO $200 oaths inventing toys, games, 
—- Write, endrickson, Argyle 18, Wis- 
consin. 


DO YOU NEED SYMPATHY? Tell me your troubles. 
ane dollar, Kay Macmillan, Box 741, Cesta Mesa, 
‘ornia. 


THE PLOTBOOK—Make your ewn. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Gives complete outline ble stories. Folio 
shows how. 50c Writecraft Service, 601 N. Fell 
Ave., Normal, Illinois. 


COMPOSE CONTEST ENTRIES—Statements, lim- 
ericks, jingles, $1.00 each entry. Collier’s Contest 
Service, P, O. Box 127, South Omaha, Neb. 


CIRCULAR PRINTING. + By 5,000 copies 
3x6 colored poster stock, . Ralph Wingate, 
Box 1132, Wilmington, — 





_ 


COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOL’ ENGLISH, _ICS, 
pe A ee Electricit ose e” i News 
riting, NIA., $20.00, Independ- 


ence, Muskogee, Okia. 





SUB-ROSA: ey > sophisticated verse. Decker 








Press. =o = b Higgins, 710 So. Linceln, Santa 
Maria, Calif. 

YOU NEED LIST OF 250 trade magazines, Ad- 
dresses, $1.00. Harlee Press, Box 776-l, Haw- 
thorne, Nevada. 

YOU FOR PRESIDENT of your ewn collection 


business. Many who answered our ads, now 
have their names on office doors. Write for 
FREE “Collect and Grow —_,, \ era a a 


Surface, Surface Bidg., Roanoke, V: 





UNIQUE 10-15c a day diet. Data $1.00. T. Dufur, 
401244 Portola Ave., Los Angeles 32. 





PSYCHOANALYST from New York, now established 
= — Write for particulars to “Psychoanalysis”. 
x " 


SELF-HYPNOSIS removes writer’s block, nen-pro- 
ductivity, Send $1.00 for method, Hypnocollege, 
Box 16401, Hollywood 38, California. 








“TEN STEPS TO WRITING SUCCESS” reveals how 
you can write stories, poems, articles for publica- 
tion. Details oan Will Herwell, 7016 Euclid, 

Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 72. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


FILLERS, eight for one dollar. Neatly typed. Cor- 
rectly ‘spelled and punctuated. Nellie x Fenner, 
Noti, Oregon. 











SHORT FEATURES SELL QUICKLY. Where to get, 
how te write, where to sell, 25c coin or stamps. 
Writecraft Service, 601 N. Fell Ave., Normal, Ill. 


FREE BOOK “505 Od 
home! Expect some 
side, Calif. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING? Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R.R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 


SCIENTIFIC HEALING AND 5 D. DOK ate 
REAT- TS, F. A. SMITH, O. X 413, 
STERLING, ILLINOIS. 





Successful Businesses.”” Work 
ng Odd! Pacific-44B, Ocean- 
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By Frank A. Dickson 
January Article Possibilities 


1. NUMBER-ONE OBJECTIVES OF 
THE LOCAL MAYOR AND ALDER- 
MEN FOR THE CITY DURING 1952. 
Plans already in progress. Slant: how the 
Atomic Age spirit is expected to boost in- 
dustry in your city. Accomplishments dur- 
ing the past year. 

2. A CHOIR IN YOUR AREA 
THAT HAS MADE EXTENSIVE 
TOURS. The director and his methods 
of training; a typical program; widely- 
known musicians who are memmbers of 
the choir. 

. HOW EFFECTIVE ARE “NO 
TRESPASSING” SIGNS? Interview law 
enforcement officers about frequency of 
violations. Alibis offered concerning tres- 
passing; destruction of property by tres- 
passers. 

4, THE LIFE STORY OF A BLIND 
MINISTER OF YOUR AREA. Anniver- 
sary angle: Louis Braille, the inventor of the 
reading method for the blind, was born on 
this day in 1809. Has the clergyman been 
a wide “reader”? Highlights of his minis- 
terial career—number of converts, bap- 
tisms, weddings, and funerals. Slant: how 
the sightless preacher has “opened the 
eyes” of thousands of persons. 

5. THE DEAN OF AUCTIONEERS 
IN YOUR COUNTY. Have styles in his 
trade changed during the past few decades? 
Details about an auction? The subject’s 
most amusing experiences. 

6. A LOCAL SCHOOL TEACHER 
WHO HAS MADE A LARGE NUMBER 
OF TRIPS ABROAD. His, or her, fore- 
most impressions; extraordinary experiences 
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in foreign lands; “must” sights for travelers 
overseas, in the teacher’s opinion. 

7. BIRTHDAY PARTIES FOR 
CENTENARIANS OF YOUR CITY. 
The numerous relatives in attendance. Does 
longevity run in the family? Hobbies fol- 
lowed by subjects. Slant: how a person 
never grows too old for birthday celebra- 
tions. 

8. CITY AND COUNTY OFFI. 
CIALS WHO SHINE THEIR OWN 
SHOES. Tips on shoe shining 

9. ADVENT OF THE AIR AGE IN 
YOUR CITY. On January 9, 1793, the 
first balloon ascent was made in America. 
Balloon ascents as part of early county 
fairs. Balloon mishaps. 

10. A VETERAN CLERK IN A 
LOCAL STORE WHO HAS NOT 
BEEN LATE TO OR ABSENT FROM 
WORK FOR MANY YEARS. To what 
does he, or she, attribute good health? 
Occasions on which the subject almost 
missed work or was late. 

11. RECREATION AT THE 
STATE HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL 
PATIENTS. Slant: how recreation and 
other methods of treatment have replaced 
cells and strait jackets. Favorite games of 
the institution’s inmates. The connection 
of the mind with the body, as explained 
by psychiatrists. 

12. THE TALLEST SHERIFF IN 
YOUR STATE. When his height has been 
to his great advantage; his most exciting 
captures. In contrast, the shortest sheriff 
in the state. Slant: the popular notion 
that sheriffs should be of rather large pro- 
portions. 

18. LUCKY PIECES OF WELL- 
KNOWN ATHLETES. Do some carry 
rabbit feet? The most common superstitions 
among athletes. Do any coaches put faith in 
lucky pieces? 

14, AN INTERVIEW WITH A 
PHOTOGRAPHER FOR THE LOCAL 
POLICE DEPARTMENT. Slant: _ the 
subject as an “unknown hero” because he 
takes pictures of scenes of crimes for police 
files and for use in the courtroom. Photo- 
graphing under trying conditions. 

15. THE I. Q. OF DOGS. Contact 
a local resident who has taught dogs a 
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variety of tricks. Canines that are born 
showmen, as the French poodle. Easiest 
tricks mastered by members of the dog 
population. Slant: the term “dumb ani- 
mals” is a misnomer as far as dogs are con- 
cerned. 

16. A BAND LEADER OF YOUR 
STATE WHO PLAYS SEVERAL IN- 
STRUMENTS. The extent of his musical 
training; his favorite instrument. Has the 
subject written any songs? 

17. THE OLDEST NEWSPAPERS 
ON FILE AT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OF YOUR CITY. How they were ob- 
tained; the “hottest” news in the issues; 
leading writers of that era; merchandise 
featured in the ads and the prices. 

18. ONE-EYED SUCCESSES IN 
YOUR CITY. How the subjects lost the 
sight of one eye. Slant: how the handicap 
spurred them on to great accomplishment. 
Are any of the one-eyed persons veteran 
airmen? 

19. GOVERNORS OF YOUR 
STATE WHO HAVE DIED IN OFFICE. 
Their achievements as chief executives; 
the fatal diseases; details about the fu- 
nerals; the governors’ successors. 

20. A VISIT TO A JEWELRY 
SCHOOL. A veteran instructor and his 
methods of instruction. Main points of the 
course. Are more girls interested in the 
course than boys? 

21. THE LARGEST TELESCOPE 
IN YOUR STATE. Details about the 
observatory; delicate devices used; the size 
and weight of the telescope. 

22. A FEMININE TENNIS 
PLAYER IN A LOCAL OR NEARBY 
COLLEGE WHO HAS WON QUITE 
A NUMBER OF TROPHIES. Her most 
thrilling games; her favorite players; ad- 
vice for beginners. 

23. RARE FLOWERS IN YOUR 
STATE, AS DESCRIBED BY A PROMI- 
NENT NATURALIST. Care taken to 
preserve these flowers. When did they 
become scarce? 

24. BUSINESS LEADERS OF 
YOUR CITY WHO DISTINGUISHED 
THEMSELVES IN BOY SCOUT 
WORK IN THEIR BOYHOOD. Anni- 
versary angle: the first Boy Scout troop was 





WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 

comprehensive course of its kind on "the market, covering 

every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 

tn the step-by-step fae javent from one whose work 

is appearing es jaya publications. Not a 

“tell how’ but a SH course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for oo Baad 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna, 








TYPING FOR THE DISCRIMINATING AUTHOR 


of longer manuscripts (over 5,000 words) with particular 
care as to spelling and punctuation. Extra first and last 
sheets; one carbon. All work done promptly and mailed 
flat. 50c per 1000 words. 
THE MIDWEST TYPING SERVICE 
1438 Addison Street Chicago 13, Illinois 
Bittersweet 8-0658 
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) BOOK WRITERS 


( 
) Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non- , 
) fiction book pave the way to success for YOU. My 
4 clients are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where 

necessary, and present your material in its very, best ‘ 
) shape for publication. Retu you typewritten, 
J 
} q 
> ‘ 





ww 


all ready for the publisher. $1, 35 per "thousand words, 
carbon copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 711, Gower, Missouri 
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EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heldeman's New 1951 Revised Course & Markets 
aeons 





Other fiction courses and help available. Return 
this ‘ad and and $1.00 today to 


J.C. SLOAN, Publishers’ Agent 
Dept. 


P. ©. Box 1008, Glendale, California 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer that speaks for it- 
self. (4) of my songs alone sold over 2 HALF MILLION 
records of various labels led by the world-famous VICTOR! 
OW! Long established 








Seeing is believing. Be convinced N' 


service. 
RAY HIBBELER 
2157 N. Avers Ave. C13 








Chicage 47, Ill. 





N 
WANT TO SELL 


YOUR STORIES, ARTICLES, POETRY? 


Then send TODAY for 
your FREE copy of 


“TEN STEPS 
TO WRITING SUCCESS” 


| WILL A. HERWELL 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 














SHORT STORY WRITING 


Our courses in creative writing—Short-Story, Juvenile, 
Article, Poetry, and others—show you how to write, 
what to write, and where to sell. 

For full particulars write today to: 


Lia ROME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. Springfield 3, Mass. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Good Bond, one carbon, extra first and last page. 
Mailed flat. 30c per page plus return postage. 


B. H. SATTERTHWAITE 
1521 New York Ave. Huntington, New York 








GHOSTWRITER 


Over eg years experience in mending writing for 





Suheaney women's WHO'S WHO. Guiseetundonee re- 
quires return postage. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 








SONG WRITERS! 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song 
Analysis; Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, 
for nominal fee. FREE poem examination. Song 
writing lesson free, upon request. State EXACTLY 
what you write ... poems only, music only, or 


both poems and music. 


SONG SERVICE (Dept. WD) 


333 W. 56th Street New York 19, N. Y. 











MIND POWER 
ae ee 


A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all 
— = with a new energy you have overlooked. 
know how, and will help you 
8 spl the pete fl ev mae 
come ft. Write 
Free book, ‘The Mastery of Life.” It tells how 
12 may receive these or study and use. 
£ sens the dawn of a new tee you. Address: 
Cc. R. K. 








The Rosicrucians 


San Jose —AMORC— California 
*“ the Kosicrucians are NOI @ religious organization”’ 
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organized in England on this day in 1908. 
Early Boy Scout activities in your city. 

25. THE OLDEST LIBRARY 
STILL IN EXISTENCE IN YOUR 
STATE. The present librarian and the 
growth of the library under her direction. 
The rarest volumes in the library; oldest 
patrons. 

26. THE BIRTHPLACES OF GEN- 
ERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR AND 
OTHER MILITARY LEADERS. Today 
is “Doug’s” 72nd birthday. How are some 
of the birthplaces marked? Visits back to 
the “home places.” 

27. AN INSIGHT INTO THE 
KITCHEN OF THE STATE PENI- 
TENTIARY. A typical menu; a holiday 
dinner; favorite dishes with the prisoners. 
Do any inmates help in the preparation of 
the meals? Amount of food consumed 
daily. 

28. EMBLEMS OF THE VARIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS IN YOUR CITY, 
FOR EXAMPLE, THAT OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION. Charter members 
and early officers; the size of membership 
today. 

29. THE “LIFE” OF A LOCAL 
APPRAISER. How he is employed by a 
bank to report on the property of a person 
seeking a loan. Facts about appraisal. 

30. HOW TO DRAW UP A 
FAMILY TREE. Let a well-known gene- 
alogist describe the process. Various reasons 
for wanting to trace ancestry, as the desire 
to join an organization such as the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution or the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
Sources of information. 

31. AN AIRPLANE SALESMAN 
OF YOUR STATE. The best selling points 
about an airplane. Type of airplane pre- 
ferred by most business men. Flying career 
of the salesman himself. 





First Novel 
The beginning’s as easy as A B C — 
I write “Chapter One” and I’m started. 
The ending’s as easy as E N D — 
My novel and I have parted. 
What crimps the smoothness of this routine? 
The three hundred pages in between! 

Marjorie Murch Stanley 
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Hollywood TV Producers 

(Continued from page 15) 
a favorable reception. “The writer who has 
his idea well developed and gives evidence 
of having contributed a lot of creative 
effort has the best chance of making a 
favorable deal,” Roach says. “The greater 
the writer’s contribution, the more he is en- 
titled to a permanent interest in the show.” 
Ii your idea is worth anything at all, prove 
it by taking weeks or months of work to put 
it in proper shape for presentation. 

Sale of a series which will make a suc- 
cessful TV show is one of the real jackpots 
of the entertainment industry. It could 
mean hundreds of dollars per week for 
years. For example, Charles Shows, almost 
three years ago, submitted a program 
format titled Don’t Be A Sucker to Hal 
Roach, Jr. Last spring a cigarette company 
bought the program and it went into pro- 
duction under a new title, Racket Squad. 
It is riding high in the national audience 
ratings, and Shows is drawing a substantial 
royalty from each program, even though he 
is not currently writing the series. 

Probably the best bet for the free lance 
scripter is the half-hour or 15-minute dra- 
matic show which offers a complete story 
on every program. Examples (included in 
the market listing below) are Fireside The- 
ater, Rebound, Coronet Theater, Holly- 
wood Theater, Bigelow Theater, Invitation 
Playhouse, and Stars Over Hollywood. 
These are definitely open markets which 
are not too specialized for rejected scripts 
to find a market elsewhere. 

The field of programming for children 
is wide open. There is a great need for 
something besides Westerns, not only be- 
cause of the storm of protest over crime 
and violence on children’s shows, but also 
because television has been so flooded with 
Westerns that audience ratings for many 
such programs have fallen drastically. 

The writer or producer who comes up 
with a program that will interest children 
has a valuable program property. Time for 
Beany again provides an example. Beany 
has emphasized characterization, humor, 
and situations which are adventurous in 
their nature, but not dependent on crime 
or violence. Beany’s first story-line, which 


IF YOUR STORIES DON'T SELL 


You need the kind of help which twenty years of experience 
as a magazine editor qualifies me to give you. I can show 
you how to make your stories editorially acceptable, and 
tell you where to submit them for sale. Low rates for 
ouerenet and practical assistance for writers. FEE 
FOR READING and report on short story manuscripts. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Neat-Accurate-Prompt 


Carbon copy, extra first and last pages free. Minor cor- 
rections, if desired. Mailed flat. ‘sbe per thousand words. 
ARLA GRIESBAUM 


Elliott 8-3823 
Monrovia, Calif. 





243 N. Ivy 








WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS FOR PAY 


Features, fillers and news items offer the easiest way 
for the beginner. I have written and sold them regularly 
during 24 years. I offer a personal letter of criticism, 
suggestions for improvement of style and technique, and 
editing of punctuation, phrasing and spelling for $1 a 1000 
words. Instruction Folio, “Writing Feature Articles and 
News Stories,’’ $1 postpaid. 


RALPH UNDERHILL 


P. ©. Box 37 Beebe, Arkansas 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by bends d by editors of 

national magazin oe ~ thou sands of successful writers. 

Let the PLOT GENIE Ae ny —_ with countless dramatic plots 

for the story types in 5 the editors 
want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 

for free descriptive literature. 


J. ©, SLOAN—Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
P. ©. Box 1008, Dept. D. Glendale, Calif. 











| Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 
necessary. Send for FREE DE- 
TAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-17 Independence Bldg. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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REVISING $ 
WORD-BY-WORD 


JUST LIKE ‘COLLABORATION 


or Fast ‘“‘Same Day” R 
Air- Mail Manuscripts to Routie Dek A 


OR SEND FOR SAMPLES OF 
STORIES REVISED AND PUBLISHED 
RALPH NATHAN 


{Since 1932) 
San Francisco 21, California 


$100 a 1000 words 
a ae 









814 44th Avenue 


CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Your manuscript a and ate fo seyret se 

good grade bond p Fitty cent words. 
Minor corrections, car on copy. extra first and last 
pages included free. All inquiries promptly aneeet. 


IDA SINGER 





Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects? I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57, Casselberry 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
Tel,: Ll 7027 


SONG POEMS 
SET TO MUSIC 


Send your poems for free examination. 


MOVIE CENTER MUSIC COMPANY 


6418 Homewood Ave, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








Fern Park, Fia. 








230 E. Ninth St, 














FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONA AL Earerial \ eis if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATIO: 
RENSEB PRESS-WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est. 1918) 
Desk 4/24 





30 Church St. New York 7, N. Y. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 
PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 


457 Beacon Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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set a pattern for its continued success, was 
built upon an expedition in search of the 
two-headed Freep. The monster finally 
turned out to be a Milquetoast character 
more afraid of Beany and his crew than 
they were of him. 

Beany has consistently held a high pro- 
portion of adult viewers. There is no con- 
descension toward the young audience; 
much of the humor has been outright satire, 
aimed at youngsters and adults. Audience 
surveys show that programs designed for 
very young children, with little appeal to 
an older audience, have met with failure 
or only fair success. 

Development of a suitable program for 
children is no simple job. The 15-minute, 
five-times-weekly format, most needed by 
stations, presents a severe production prob- 
lem to the film producer from a volume 
point of view, as well as budget-wise. Four 
or five such shows have been under- 
taken, including three puppet programs, 
Jump Jump of Holiday House, Cyclone 
Malone, and Willie Wonderful. None of 
these shows has yet become a sure success. 
To date the half-hour film shows for chil- 
dren have been limited almost exclusively to 
weekly Westerns—The Lone Ranger, Cisco 
Kid, Wild Bill Hickok, Kit Carson, Gene 
Autry, Range Rider, etc. These Westerns 
have production budgets averaging about 
$10,000. The budget problem is more acute 
in the five-per-week field. Make your show 
simple; restrict yourself to a small cast. 
Don’t price your program out of business 
by giving it expensive production require- 
ments. 


$500 a Script Minimum 

Roach, Gitterman and Kay abide by the 
Screen Writers Guild minimum of $500 as 
the writer’s fee for a half-hour television 
film script. Although a few writers get 
more, $750 is about top pay for a half-hour 
show. Most producers have accepted the 
SWG minimums, which apply to all writers 
whether or not they are Guild members. 

It is film industry practice for the pro- 
ducer to allow from 7 to 10 per cent of the 
production budget for the script. As Roach 
explains, this sum must cover the writer of 
the original story, the screenplay writer, two 
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or three second-guessers and the producer’s 
cousin. Costs of half-hour TV dramatic 
flms usually run between $12,000 and 
$18,000. The trend is upward. 

Video film producers are paying Screen 
Writers Guild minimums to staff writers, 
and also to those working on assignment. 
Roach, who has between 30 and 35 writers 
writing for various shows, says he tries to 


' guarantee his regulars a certain number of 


assignments within a set period of time. 
Several of his writers are averaging $400 
to $500 per week. 

Just a paragraph about the future. Tele- 
vision film production is going to be a big 
business—100 hours per week of program 
production within the next three years is a 
conservative estimate. That means a five- 
fold increase over production figures today. 
Volume-wise, it means 10 times the present 
production in the Hollywood theatrical film 
business. 

Somebody’s going to have to write a lot 
of scripts. 


TV Film Markets 

Bing Crosby Enterprises, RKO-Pathe 
Studios, Culver City, Calif. 

This is a veteran TV film firm which 
specializes in high-quality dramatic pro- 
grams and is currently filming the Rebound 
series, retitled from Cry of the City. These 
are half-hour dramatic action programs 
complete in themselves. Writing must 
above ordinary quality. Bud Kay is story 
editor. Your script will get careful consid- 
eration here. 


Frank Wisbar Productions, Eagle Lion 
Studios, Hollywood 28. 

A difficult market, but a good one. 
Wisbar produces Fireside Theater, which 
has made TV film history by proving that 
quality production and commercial success 
can go hand-in-hand. Write for a release 
form to go with your submission. Wisbar 
wants only top-flight scripts, and prefers to 
work through an agent. Reliable company, 
with expert production personnel. 


Jerry Fairbanks, Fairbanks Studios, Hol- 
lywood 28. 

Two months ago this was Official Films- 
Jerry Fairbanks, but the two companies 





WRITERS: 
COME TO ONE PATRONIZED BY PROFESSIONALS: 


For Advice, coaching, revisions, or ghostwriting. Write 
for info. and FREE talent quiz. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor 
2312 West Sth Street Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Manuscripts typed in approved editorial form. 
Corrections made in spelling, punctuation, and 
grammar by a former teacher who is a graduate 
of a state normal school and a state university. 
Bond paper. Carbon free. 50c 1000 words. 


EARL GIFFORD 


156 First Street Shelbyville, Indiana 











TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKET! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. Ronald 
. Cooke’s new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson rse im 
Non-Fiction Writing takes an through the various phases 
of this profitable field — fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
ow to “‘write to sell.’’ id today for free information. 


J. . S. SLOAN, Publicher’s Aqeat 
Dept. 


P. O. Box 1 Glendale, Calif. 








NEAT EASY-TO-READ TYPING 
Helps the Sale of Your Manuscript 
Free carbons — extra first and last pages 
50c per 1000 words—short stories 
40c per 1000 words—booklengths 


VIRGINIA SHOTWELL 








905 N. E. 19th St. Grand Prairie, Tex. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems (an -_ subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 








REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 
For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 











YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 


in dynamic plot and professional style 


| REWRITE 1000 WORDS 


to give brilliance, originality and appeal 
“The help your story needs — and deserves" 
Very prompt service: $5 per story 


BAYARD D. YORK 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 
IS FUN TO READ— 





FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at if. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 


WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 
take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop’ the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And 
dewy-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE 
to finish their copies before they go back to 
the desk to finish thir “best story—so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
a guarantee. 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East |2th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


[) Enter my five-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enciose $1.00. 


(J Enter my one-year subscription for which | 
enclose $2.50. 











have broken up their merger after a brief 
marriage. Fairbanks, who has produced 
more films for television than any other 
producer, developed the multi-camera tech- 
nique of filming TV shows. Series in pro- 
duction at this time include two that are 
open for free lance material. 

Hollywood Theater is a new series of 
30-minute episodes, each complete in itself. 
Subject matter can be anything that will 
make a good show—comedy, romance, light 
drama or mystery. Lou Lilly, the story 
editor, is looking for scripts above average 
quality. 

Front Page Detective, the established 
series which stars Edmund Lowe, is run- 
ning in several cities, and you should see it 
if possible to learn the special pattern of 
the show. Whodunit format. 

Intrigue is a series of half-hour mysteries 
currently in preparation. This show will 
stress story values and characterization, but 
production may be delayed. Lou Lilly han- 
dles all Fairbanks scripts. He might be in- 
terested in ideas for series, but is more con- 
cerned with getting current projects under 
way. 


Lou Snader Productions, 177 S. Beverly 
Dr., Beverly Hills. 

If you can catch on here, you’re in a 
good spot. Snader has built one of tele- 
vision’s most successful operations around 
the Snader Telescriptions musical shorts. 
He has acquired production and distribu- 
tion rights to five series: Adventures of 
Walter Fortune, Dick Tracy, Brenda Starr, 
Moon Mullins and a weekly religious pro- 
gram. Snader is in the market for other 
shows. Address communications to Bob 
Snader, production supervisor. Don’t send 
sketchy ideas. Any writer, known or un- 
known, gets a courteous reception here. 


Rene Williams Productions, Goldwyn 
Studios, Hollywood 28. 

When I stopped by to ask a few questions 
for WrirEeR’s Dicest, Rene Williams came 
up with more than a verbal answer. He ran 
four of his Invitation Playhouse films for 
me. He has completed 16 of these 15-minute 
dramatic shows and is making production 
plans for 36 more. Stories, complete in each 
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episode, cover a wide variety of subjects; 
definite requirement is an O. Henry-type 
twist ending. Query before sending material. 
This is a good spot to watch because Wil- 
liams is stressing quality in creative talent 
and production. 


Young and Rubicam Advertising Agency, 
6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. (Also 
285 Madison Ave., New York 17.) 

This agency produces the Bigelow 
Theater series which is filmed at Fairbanks 
studios. Half-hour episodes—light drama, 
comedy, romance. Contact is Frank Wood- 
ruff, director. Open to free lance writers, 
but script must be accompanied by Young 
& Rubicam release form. 


TEEVEE Film Company, 211 S. Bev- 
erly Dr., Beverly Hills. 


President of the firm, Gifford Phillips, 
has a lot of money and an idea that tele- 
vision programs should be good programs. 
Currently in production are 26 15-minute 
programs, each of which contains two five- 
minute dramatic vignettes. Market is defi- 
nitely open to all writers. Address Marc 
Frederic, executive producer. 


Revue Productions (Music Corporation 
of America), 9370 Santa Monica Bivd., 
Beverly Hills. 

Revue produces the Stars Over Holly- 
wood films for MCA. Scripts are handled 
by Karl Kramer. He usually buys stories or 
story outlines which are assigned to other 
writers for adaptation to teleplay form. Pro- 
grams are half-hour. No murder mysteries 
or Westerns; uses psychological suspense, 
comedy, romance, etc. MCA plans to di- 
vorce its production and agency activities, 
but that shouldn’t affect the market here. 


Roland Reed Productions, Hal Roach 
Studios, Culver City. 

Reed has worked in close association 
with Hal Roach, Jr. He has the Beulah 
show and the Trouble With Father Stu 
Erwin series, both of which are poor bets 
for the free lance scripter. New venture is 
Mystery Theater, which is an open market. 
Sponsored on a nationa' basis by Bayer 
Aspirin, these programs are 25 minutes in 
length, in two acts. Deductive-type mys- 





Beginners 
Only 


N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


OE Rp arma of the Beginner's Course 
in Writing will not suddenly become 


: professional writers, nor will they be able 


to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


EE ES ee Oe ORL PEE TO PES Oe 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 



































teries. Contact story editor J. Donald Wil- 
WILL YOU SEND US son at Roach Studios. 
é 
YOUR LAST Allegro Pictures, Inc., Republic Studios, 
4024 Radford Ave., North Hollywood, Cal. - 
REJ ECTED This company, headed by William Lava, i B 
M ANU SCRIPT? is going into production on two series which D 
° will use staff writers. A third is in the works D 
HE very next time you receive a rejected which is open to free lance writers, how- E 
manuscript send it to > Biol = Prcsad ever. It’s an untitled series of 15-minute i 
our manuscript was rejected. Certainly there : 5 : % 
wa a reason. tt wasn’t sent back for fun. dramatic programs which will use acres P 
We will carefully read your manuscript and of various types, but top them off with a 
tell you point blank why your script was re- | surprise or twist ending. Marjorie Morrison R 
jected, where its greatest fault lies, where it will produce; send scripts to her. If you & 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and th df , f W 
how it can be bettered. You will find our don’t have an agent send tor a release form W 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and before submitting material. 
eminently satisfactory. 
For over a decade the Criticism Department . . 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most The following —— 7 sesng . T 
important division. It’s our business to help possible buyers of ree sance material, al- E 
— all We a. the edge ——— though at this time their production sched- - 
market trends and we know how to make you : ‘ 
understand where your faults are and how to ules do not include programs which are 
correct them. buying on the open market. 
If you have never before patronized the . 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DIGEST, Hal Roach, Jr. Hal Roach Studios, M 
do so this month. Send us your manuscript, Culver City v 
and, if you wish, the rejection slip of the last F : i 
magazine to = ¥ ay sent it. Our oe a Roach is established permanently in this 
most reasonable. e guarantee satisfaction. . . . 
Slat of cur qs diatie aes eats cen | | EN. Every once in a while he launches se 
for less than ten dollars, a small sum to find a new series. Material must be submitted v 
out information that may prove invaluable through an agent. 
to you. F 
Possibly we can re-route your talents for Wa. F. Broidy Productions, 5545 Sunset 
you, and direct your literary energies to a Blvd.. Hollywood 28 H 
different type of work. The commercial lit- vd., stohyw . t 
peng on is so broad “ms talented failure Broidy, brother of Steve Broidy, head of 
at articies may prove a famous success at * . : 
novels, We are interested in your own indi- Monogram Pictures, has the Wild Bill E 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm Hickok series. Several shows of light dra- ' 
literary success. Write TODAY. matic and situation comedy type are in- : 
cluded in his production plans. This may r 
The rates for a complete, constructive develop into a good free lance market. Si 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- : . ° 
vidual manascripts are: $1.25 for each 1000 S we "tae Pia, Chaplin . 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 tudios, tollywood <0. T 
words is $6.25. After 5,000 words the fee A newcomer to video, but a veteran pro- H 
is 75¢ for each additional thousand words. ducer of high-quality commercial pictures. E 
Above 10,000 words, the fee is 60¢ for each | Carillon is a writer himself, and understands y 
additional thousand. Minimum, $2.50. $3.00 script values. He’d make a deal for an out- 
for report on typewritten novels, 40,000 : * 
words and over. Verse, five cents the line; standing series property. E 
minimum, $1.00 per poem. . P 
states Green Film Productions, Goldwyn Stu- ; 
Criticism Department Me — og a Mie 1 
urrent show is The Loving Family soap 
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SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 


Stories That 
Editors Bay, Earl Reed Silvers 2.00 




















Desk Standard Dictionary 3.50 of the Short Short Story 1.00 | Narrative T 3.00 
¢ = tionary....... $ — re aide Th 7] 
Underworld Lingo............ 5.00 | Basic Formulas of Fiction........ 2.50 re 3.75 
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request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New One of the million-dollar-plus producers, 
York publisher of. Tooker Assignment... Cisco Kid and Boston Blackie are Ziv TV 


Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. programs. They have a couple of other 


shows in the works. Approach only through 
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Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 


Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. an agent. 

eee a ana ned of Experience as gy $uc- 

cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author ° . 

of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- Apex Film Company, 971 N. La Cienega, orc 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own and Los Angeles 46. 

collaborative. Strictly upper strata. President Jack 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short Chertok can fill his mantle with Oscars he’s 
stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- hil M rp 1 A 
able, brief criticim or suggestion of further won whue at Metro and other places. Apex 
ade Taine PRS Fe 3,000 to produced 78 Lone Ranger telefilms and is 

,000, $3.00; Books $8.00 . . . My technical Ree ET. . : 
books: “Writing for a Living (cloth) $2.50; negotiating for extension of the scries. Must 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; be figuring to expand TV production. If 


“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. | you have something really good, have your 
RICHARD TOOKER agent look into this company. 
P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 
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TYPING — ALL KINDS producers because their plans vary from 


Accurate-neat-prompt-proof-read. Pica or elite electric week to week, from day to day. This is an- 
machine. Carbon copy, extra first, last page free. Orig- a ee . : 
inal on Corrasable or Ezerase bond. Punctuation, gram- other indication of the unsettled, changing 
mar, spelling, faulty phrases, paragraphing correcte : . : 
_. oe — addresses of satisfied customers. and dynamic quality of the TV film indus- 
per words. Bae ational hazard for 
OPAL STIREWALT ary and another tins 
2559 S. Sprague Ave. Tacoma 3, Washington free lance writers. 

















STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
Movie and Television Studios 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Gasinnet, Ooie, = Octo- 
ber 1, 1951. Required by the Act of Congress 
aucune and tenis ania August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
2000 17 Shak, Geman WERE, tee tet Publisher-—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
F : @ Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 

© 0000000000000 00C0S8CCCCCCCCEe =6ing Editor, Pat Trefzger, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, 
Ss re) Ni G P Oo e M © Ohio, Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing 
Corp.—James Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, 


Aron M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Set to M usic There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 
Send your poems today for free examination to Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of October, 1951. 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. (Signed) A. M. Maruiev. 
F (Signed) Herschel L. Boone, 
Master of Music Notary Public. 


510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. Commission expires April 29, 1952. 














ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


: By special request I am offering a low-priced Wabsn’ pores in writing short-shorts from idea to 


WRITERS: 

completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. The training is entirel rsonal, suited to 
each individual writer, and covers a period of 3 monthts.* My famous booklet, WRITIN SHORT SHORT 
peony = book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. *3 months’ instruction 
only 00. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each, 
AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Wels OPPORTUONIIY 


OF A WINSTONS... 


You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it wen’t cost you a penny! 














PERSONAL CRITICISM SERVICE 


Because many writers, including successful pro- 
fessionals with whom I’ve worked in the past, 
have asked me to help them spot the flaws in 
their manuscripts before sending.them to edi- 
tors, I have decided to offer once again, my 
personal criticism and marketing service for 
individual manuscripts. : 


7 

If your stories are bouncing back with cold, 
unexplained rejection slips which dampen your 
enthusiasm; if you can’t find ‘the ‘blind . spots 
which keep you from selling your stories; if you 
want to break into print, send me one of your 
manuscripts. I shall‘ bé*glad to help you as I 
have helped so maniy’6thers. I do not want you 
to work with me unless, after a first trial, you 
are convinced of my ability and integrity for 
results can°only be accomplished on a basis of 
absolute confidence. 


When your manuscript reaches this office, it 
will be given a prompt first reading for a gen- 
eral idea of its type, merit, main faults (if any), 
and editorial possibilities. Then after a brief 
interval to allow for a fresh slant and for some 
thought about what should be done, I shall 
give it a second careful reading. If the manu- 
script is not marketable as it stands, but can 
be made into a selling bet, I'll give you detailed 
suggestions and instructions for rewriting with- 
out any extra charges. You'll get no misleading 
flattery from me. If your story is hopeless, I’ll 
tell you so, explaining why and showing you 
how you can improve your future work. 


The schedule of fees in this service is as follows : 
$3.00 for each-manuscript not exceeding 3,000 
words, $1.00 for each ad- 
ditional 1,000 words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Spe- 





If you have tried 
“systems,” “plans;”" 
“courses, etc:, without 
success, write for my 
pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique 
offer. 


For some fifteen years 
| have been helping am- 
bitious writers, giving 
them the kind of help 
which has enabled them 
to sell their stories to 
leading magazines and 
book publishers after 
perhaps years of failure. 


Send for the pamphlet 
today! It is FREE and 
puts you under; no 
obligation. 


“— - 





cial rates for book lengths. 


MALIBU 


GEORGE KELTON 


CALIFORNIA 


























",.. 1 want to express my sincere thanks. You 
have done a magnificent job..." (Name on 
request). "SPLENDID!" says Leading New 
York publisher of Tooker Assignment... 
Two of My Ghosted Books Have Sold over 
10,000 copies. 


Ghosting, Revision, Creative Criticism, Sales 
Offer in Cooperation with New York Agents. 
Half a Life-time of Experience as Editor, suc- 
cessful free lance, critic and publisher. Author 
of “The Day of the Brown Horde” and numer- 
ous other books, short stories, articles, own and 
collaborative. 


Consideration Reading $2.00 each for short 
stories, 3,000 words or less. Sales offer if sal- 
able, brief criticim or suggestion of further 
work, separate fee to be arranged. 3,000 to 
20,000, $3.00; Books $8.00... My technical 
books: “Writing for a Living (cloth) $2.50; 
“How to Publish Profitably” (paper) $1.00; 
“Atomic Short Story Technique” (paper) $1. 


RICHARD TOOKER 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 








TYPING — ALL KINDS 


Accurate-neat-prompt-proof-read. Pica or elite electric 
machine. Carbon copy, extra first, last page free. Orig- 
inal on Corrasable or Ezerase bond. Punctuation, gram- 
mar, spelling, faulty phrases, paragraphing corrected 
free. Can give names, addresses of satisfied customers. 
40c per 1000 words. 

OPAL STIREWALT 








2559 S. Sprague Ave, Tacoma 3, Washington 





STORIES and BOOKS WANTED 


For Sale to Top-Paying Publications — Radio, 
lovie and Television Studios 


Special Help for Beginners 


AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHER'S SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street, Jackson Heights, New York 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A.B. 
Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








Ziv Transcriptions, 5255 Clinton, Holly. 
wood 38. 

One of the million-dollar-plus producers, 
Cisco Kid and Boston Blackie are Ziv TV 
programs. They have a couple of other 
shows in the works. Approach only through 
an agent. 


Apex Film Company, 971 N. La Cienega, 
Los Angeles 46. 

Strictly upper strata. President Jack 
Chertok can fill his mantle with Oscars he’s 
won while at Metro and other places. Apex 
produced 78 Lone Ranger telefilms and is 
negotiating for extension of the scries. Must 
be figuring to expand TV production. If 
you have something really good, have your 
agent look into this company. 


Reports are slow from almost all these 
producers because their plans vary from 
week to week, from day to day. This is an- 
other indication of the unsettled, changing 
and dynamic quality of the TV film indus- 
try—and another occupational hazard for 
free lance writers. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, ETC., of WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1951. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, March 3, 1933 and July 2, 1946. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Manag- 
ing Editor, Pat Trefzger, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Business Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing 
Corp.—James Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, 
Aron M. Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgages, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th 
day of October, 1951. 

(Signed) A. M. Maruiev. 


(Signed) Hersche! L. Boone, 
Notary Public. 


Commission expires April 29, 1952. 











each individual writer, and covers a 


only $10.00. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


ROBERT OBERFIRST Offers Personal Training in Writing the Short-Short 


WRITERS: By special request I am offering a low-priced training 
completed story. No printed lessons or stereotyped instruction. 
riod of 3 monthts.* My famous booklet, WRITIN 

STORY, and book, SHORT SHORT STORIES, sent free to each enrolled student. “3 months’ instruction 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS: Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 
1,500 words; $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; novels, $10; poems, $1 each, 
AUTHOR: TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT SHORT, $2; SHORT SHORT STORIES, $2; 
CO-AUTHOR: WRITING THE SHORT STORY, $2.50. 
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P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Wels OPPORTUNITY 


OW A WPS OMS ... 


You will become a selling writer if 1 take you in my limited 
group of writers, or it wen’t cost you a penny! 














PERSONAL CRITICISM SERVICE 


Because many writers, including successful pro- 
fessionals with whom I’ve worked in the past, 
have asked me to help them spot the flaws in 
their manuscripts before sending.them to edi- 
tors, I have decided to offer once again, my 
personal criticism and marketing service for 
individual manuscripts. 
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If your stories are bouncing back with cold, 
unexplained rejection slips which dampen your 
enthusiasm; if you can’t find‘ the ‘blind spots 
which keep you from selling your stories ; if you 
want to break into print, send me one of your 
manuscripts. I shall*bé*glad to help you as I 
have helped so mariy’others. I do not want you 
to work with me unless, after a first trial, you 
are convinced of my ability and integrity for 
results can’only be accomplished on a basis of 
absolute confidence. 


When your manuscript reaches this office, it 
will be given a prompt first reading for a gen- 
eral idea of its type, merit, main faults (if any), 
and editorial possibilities. Then after a brief 
interval to allow for a fresh slant and for some 
thought about what should be done, I shall 
give it a second careful reading. If the manu- 
script is not marketable as it stands, but can 
be made into a selling bet, I'll give you detailed 
suggestions and instructions for rewriting with- 
out any extra charges. You'll get no misleading 
flattery from me. If your story is hopeless, I'll 
tell you so, explaining why and showing you 
how you can improve your future work. 


The schedule of fees in this service is as follows : 
$3.00 for each-manuscript not exceeding 3,000 
words, $1.00 for each ad- 
ditional 1,000 words (or 
fraction) thereafter. Spe- 





lf you have tried 
"systems," "'plans;." 
"courses," etc:, without 
success, write for my 
pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique 
offer. 


For some fifteen years 
| have been helping am- 
bitious writers, giving 
them the kind of help 
which has enabled them 
to sell their stories to 
leading magazines and 
book publishers after 
perhaps years of failure. 


Send for the pamphlet 
today! It is FREE and 
puts you under; no 
obligation. 
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RYAN CROGHAN was in his 
CB forties . .. he had a grade school 
education ... he had never sold a 
line of prose in his life. In fact, he wasn’t 
quite certain he could write a story, but I 


assured him he could. In a recent letter 
he says: 


“Carson, do you remember how you labored with me over 
those first two yarns I sold to Northwest Romances? You 
not only made me believe I could write—you went ahead and 
helped me do it. Now I have sold a string of fact articles to 
Ranch Romances, as well as two fiction stories, and Standard | 
Publications have bought one of my detective shorts. 

“It is my belief that learning to write and sell consistently 
is well nigh impossible without the tutelage of an expert, and .. 
by ‘expert’ I mean a writer who can sell his own work. Your 
patient labor, personal interest and sheer know-how got me 


999 


launched on a writing career, and I want to say ‘thanks’. 

Mr. Croghan is but one of many successful Carson clients 
whose names you will find in print now almost every month. They 
appear in every type of magazine, and many of them are succeeding 
with books. 

If your book manuscript, magazine story, fact article or play needs 
professional help to make it salable, write for my free folder entitled 
“Literary Help.” It tells you how we get started. 





Get your copy of my Directory of Literary 
Agents, containing the names and ad- 
dresses of 115 agents, with 5,000 words of 
valuable commentary. Price 25c, coin. 











Interviews by arrangement only 








